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APPRENTICES AT OUR LADY'S ORPHANAGE 
R. NICHOLAS SCHNEIDERS, C.P.. sends this picture of himself 
with the first eight graduates of his central orphanage primary school. 

These lads are now learning trades. Two are carpenters, another two, 

tailors. One will be a bricklayer; another has chosen to be a barber; one 


is operating a hose-making machine and the eighth will be a shoemaker. 


\ll our readers, Father replied in answering an inquiry as to how 
we could help, can pray that he will be successful in making these 


youngsters good Catholics and good citizens. 


Most could give $2.50 for the food. clothing and schooling of an 
orphan for one month. Many could afford $30.00, for the complete 
support of a boy for one year. Some could donate $150.00. to cover the 
expenses of a boy through the primary grades. A few might make the 
offering of $200.00, which will also insure the orphan learning a trade. 


Address your offering to: 


FR. NICHOLAS SCHNEIDERS, C.P. 


c/o THE SIGN UNION CITY, N. J. 
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e OUR READERS 
clamor for more 
articles on  eco- 
nomics, labor and 
social questions 
and we are as 
eager as they for 
such material. Dr. 
JOHN P. BOLAND, 
priest-Chairman of 
the New York State 
Labor Relations 
Board, has taken 
time out to enlarge 
on the important 
subject of Labor 
Relations and the 
Papal Encyclicals. 

Born in Buffalo, 
N. Y., his early 
Catholic education was the foundation for his later 
priestly studies. In Rome he received the 
degrees of Ph.D., J.C.D. and D.D. To these 
St. Bonaventure College added the hon- 
orary degree of LL.D. After serving in 
several parishes as curate and admin- 
istrator, he became pastor of St. Lucy’s 
Italian parish and St. Columba’s Church. 
He was Director of the National Labor 
Relations Board of the Buffalo area and 
Diocesan Director of Hospitals when he 
was appointed in July, 1937, to his pres- 
ent position by Governor Lehman. Even 
the mere listing of the varied activities 
in which he has been engaged is re- 
vealing: Vice-President of the Catholic 
Industrial Conference; Founder and 
President of Western New York Hospital 
Council; Founder of the Parochial School 
Athletic League; Founder of the Catholic 
Study Club and the Buffalo Irish Foun- 
dation; lecturer; Vice-President of the 
Buffalo Sight Conservation Society; member of the 
United States Government Commission to Russia in 
1935, ete., ete. We did go to a busy man to get something 
we have wanted! 





Rev. John P. Boland 


e |v Is Not as a visiting observer that Francisco Luis Y 
Draz voices the cry, Spain Hopes for Life. A native of 
Gijon and editor of the great Catholic daily, El Debate, 
he was and is an authoritative commentator on all that 
concerns his country. His brother Rafael was editor of 
the newer daily Ya, published by El Debate. Both 
brothers were in Madrid when war broke out, but both 
escaped with their families on false passports. 

Before his escape the Communists, who took over his 
editorial offices and established their party organ, 
Mundo Obrero, sought to kill him as they had killed 
Santa Maria, the editor of A B C. From his hiding 
place he learned of the searches made for him day and 
night in his home. On one occasion his oldest boy, 
eleven, was asked by a drunken militiaman: “How do 
you salute—with an open hand or a clenched fist above 
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your head?” The boy promptly answered: “I always 
salute this way,” as he extended his hand to shake that 
of the militiaman. 

Those who have wondered as to how Communism got 
a hold in a Catholic country will do well to read and to 
remember this article, Spain Hopes for Life. The grad- 
ual changes that were introduced, the control of the 
universities, the dominance of the intellectuals by 
Spanish Masonry, the systematic and repeated calum- 
nies against the Church—all these helped to prepare 
the disaster which has borne such bloody fruit. “May 
they,” as the author pleads, “serve as a warning to other 
peoples and other nations.” 


e THE NAME Of CHARLES G. FENWICK is known interna- 
tionally to Catholics and non-Catholics who have been 
following peace movements. His own sincere efforts 
make his position as President of the Catholic Associa- 
tion for International Peace far more than an honorary 
one. Sane, thoughtful and practical is the treatment we 
present from his pen this month, The 
Price of Peace. He insists that a common 
moral law must govern nations as well 
as individuals, and that the promotion 
of international justice and security as 
well as the prevention of violence can 
alone assure the objective for which 
people of good-will are striving. 

In his home city of Baltimore he ac- 
quired his Ph.D., after studies at Loyola 
College. From 1912-14 he lectured on in- 
ternational law at Washington College. 
Since 1918 he has been a professor at 
Bryn Mawr College, associate editor of 
International Law, member of the Amer- 
ican Political Science Association and So- 
ciety of International Law. He is the 
author of The Neutrality Laws of the 
United States, Political Systems in Tran- 
sition, International Laws, etc. 


e Ove of our stories this month, A Cloak for Mary, in- 
troduces another author new 
to many readers of THE S1en. 
Because she comes from a 
family of newspaper editors, 
CONSTANCE JOAN Naar be- 
came interested in the sanc- 
tum of a magazine office. 
She was associated with Pax 
for some time and is now 
dividing her time between 
writing and drawing. Her 
best work has been portraits 
for books, magazines—The 
Stage, Forum, THE Srien, etc. 
—and newspapers, especially 
the New York Herald Trib- 
une. Whether the brush or 
pen wins out, she intends to 
use both in thanksgiving for 
her conversion. 





Constance Naar 
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Catholic Minute Men 


T HERE is a great deal of serious talk and sincere 
writing about defects in the way we are meeting the 
problems faced by the Church today. Much of this dis- 
cussion has resulted from the study of the defeats 
which Catholics have suffered in other countries. We 
are told that our brethren elsewhere have failed in this 
or that point, that they have yielded too much here 
and been too negligent there. It is rather commonly 
agreed that, all in all, we are entirely too much on the 
defense. There is such a flood of propaganda forever 
rolling towards us that we think merely of holding our 
own position rather than of turning the tide. 

If we are to change our methods, the first move is 
to plug the holes through which this propaganda 
flows. It is ordinary tactics to clear the ground before 
an advance. A barrage to beat down the enemy pre- 
cedes a counter-attack. But so many are the sources 
of the anti-Catholic and anti-Christian attack that we 
seem a bit bewildered as to just where to start. 

We should like to see immediate and nationwide 
action along two lines. First, the organizing of what 
someone has called “Minute Men.” These are groups 
of men and women who are alert to all statements 
which are offensive and unfair to our Faith, and who 
are prepared to correct them by prompt and intelligent 
answers. Here is a recent example from the New York 
metropolitan area. A radio commentator, asked for 
advice by a girl who was to have a child out of law- 
ful wedlock, is reported as saying that he could “ad- 
vise her to enter a convent”! Perhaps he thought he 
was funny. Many even of our non-Catholic friends 
could have told him how mistaken he was. 


Wram twenty-four hours both the radio commen- 
tator and the station owners should have been made 
aware in unmistakable language of how Catholics 
felt about such a flippant remark. Uncorrected and 
unchallenged, such a speaker will naturally feel that 
his cudience did not resent what he implied about our 
Catholic Sisterhoods. If vigorous protests were made 
he would not feel at liberty to make such a slur again. 
Even if not forced into an apology, he would be aware 
that Catholics would be checking his comments. One 
outlet of attack would have been plugged. 
Wide-awake readers from all over the country send 
us clippings from their local papers. We compliment 
them on their vigilance. Usually the appeal is at- 
tached: “Refute this in The Sign.” Replies to all these 
local misstatements would fill our pages. Besides, 
these answers would appear about four weeks too 
late to be fully effective. The place to publish the 
answers is in the paper or periodical where the mis- 
statement was made. The time is—at once. Editors of 
daily papers do not, as a rule, wish to publish letters 
that are noi timely. Only in this way will the same 
group of readers be reached and the correction be 
made while the incident is fresh in their minds. 


To accomplish this we need now fairly large units 
of men and women who will write intelligent letters 
immediately to the radio and the press. Needless to 
say, preparation for this activity will require the read- 
ing and study of Catholic papers and periodicals. If 
the burden is left to a mere few, the publications and 
stations addressed by such “Minute Men” will list 
the reactions as coming from the “same cranks.” But 
the pressure of numerous, reasonable communica- 
tions must have its good effects. Instead of creating 
bitterness and discord it will go a long way towards 
preventing irritation and misunderstanding. We urge 
our readers to work on this suggestion now. 


Tue second form of action which should be carried 
forward at once is that proposed by the Catholic Press 
Association—to apply the principles of the Legion 
of Decency to the press of America. There was no 
delay on the part of the South Bend Deanery Council 
of Catholic Women. Students of Notre Dame Univer- 
sity have enlisted in an active campaign to stamp 
out the circulation of lewd and sexy magazines. The 
movement has been adopted by the local Parent- 
Teachers Association, the principals of public schools 
and board members, and has been backed by the 
Mayor. In Washington, D. C. the students of George- 
town University are pushing the campaign. 

Here is action which is worth more than hours of 
talking: action more fruitful than a thousand articles 
on how we feel about certain things. It is a campaign 
which is helpful not only to the Catholic Church but 
to the entire nation. Whether thanked for it or not, we 
shall have served the country by fighting for a clean 
press as we fought for a clean screen. 

Let us enlarge these two definite campaigns to 
throw back the forces that are battling against Chris- 
tian ideals and Christian morals. We don’t need a 
war chest. We do need an awakening to the value 
of what we may lose, and to our obligations to pro- 
tect it. And in stopping unfair propaganda and in 
clearing from the air and from the press all that is 
misleading and subversive we are preparing the 
American people for a hearing of the truth. 

Until we have made honest and sufficiently pro- 
longed efforts along these lines, it is not quite fair 
to say that the public is getting only what it wants. 
We are part of the American public—and we do not 
want these insults and insinuations. We have just 
not been vocal enough and persevering enough in 
expressing our displeasure. And if we are not con- 
cerned to take this action, we cannot expect it to come 
from those who are strangers to the truth. 


Father Karbon Mi f 
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e How aware the hierarchy of the United States is to 
the causes responsible for unrest and injustice in this 
country is revealed in a statement by the N.C.W.C. 
Administrative Board. Their 
exposition of “The Christian 
Attitude on Social Problems” 
directly condemns existing 
evils and warns against 
threatening dangers. It also stresses the correction of 
those erroneous ideas which influence our present social 
structure. It is not merely negative, however, but recom- 
mends positive means for remedying the many and 
great injustices which afflict our modern social system. 

Selfish interests and private profit have so dominated 
the policies of individuals and nations that the general 
social well-being has been neglected. It is not to be 
wondered at that we are now witnessing the results of 
such unjust and short-sighted treatment of our fellow- 
men. The appeal of Pope Leo XIII, had it been heeded 
decades ago, would have prevented many of the major 
evils which finally have bred a spirit of defiance and 
revolt. That appeal for social justice was not heeded. 
Pope Pius XI has urged that mutual rights be respected, 
that a living wage be given to workers, that money and 
credit be for the general good—not for a greedy few. 
Still there are many who will not be shaken from their 
entrenched position of unchanging hardness to the 
common good. 

Such do not seem to realize that if they are not 
moved by the Christian appeal for justice, they will be 
blasted out of their false security by revolt. That is not 
a pleasant thought but it is not the guess of an alarm- 
ist. The words of the Bishops in denouncing Communism 
which “masquerades as the champion of the down- 
trodden” should be reprinted and given to all who are 
obstructing social justice: 

“In our country Communist leaders see three things 
in their favor: first, a sizable army of propagandists 
among left wing professors, teachers and intellectuals; 
secondly, the very real dangers to our financial and 
economic structure; thirdly, the growing articulate dis- 
content among the masses of the people. Unhampered 
by any fixed moral principles, Communists would hasten 
the collapse of the structure of our government, cal- 
culating that they will be the beneficiaries as the 
leaders of the new order. If for the moment they are 
keeping their activities largely under cover, it is because 
they are biding their time, awaiting the hoped-for 
collapse. Meanwhile, by arraying class against class, and 
by tactics of boring from within other organized groups, 
they seek to further the destructive ends of Com- 
munism. Traditional and constitutional America means 
nothing to them. They use the liberty guaranteed by 
the Constitution to erect a new system of government 
which will deny that liberty which they now misuse. 
They are willing to use any means to attain their end. 
Their present restraint is expediency. Their delay is 
strategy.” Such a report demands consideration. 


Our Bishops Call 
For Action 


e CORRECTION, no matter how well intended, is often an 
occasion for misunderstanding. An editorial remark, 
to be specific, about the faults of either industry or 
labor, brings protests and 
sometimes abuse from one 
side or the other. Such un- 
pleasant correspondence, 
however, does not relieve us 
from the obligation of directing attention to evils which 
only further postpone the peaceful settlement which is 
desired. 

Inspired either by desperation or by blind, radical 
leadership, some unions are resorting to new tactics 
which should be abolished. “Secondary” picketing and 
“mass” picketing are two instances of the abuse of a 
valuable right which is recognized by law. For a union 
to demonstrate before the business place of an adver- 
tiser when its real dispute is with a newspaper is to be 
condemned. To disrupt traffic and intimidate citizens 
by a show of numbers in picketing is equally unfair. We 
believe that to these methods and to the “slow-down” 
process of cutting’ a factory’s output, the public is 
reacting unfavorably. And public opinion is not to be 
flaunted if labor is to attain the co-operation it seeks 
and needs. 

Instead we may look for a swing of opinion to the 
small group which, for its own purposes, is urging strin- 
gent legislation on picketing. If the abuses referred to 
continue, there will be no need of a campaign to enlist 
sympathy for such legislation. It will be demanded by 
irritated citizens. 

Restraint is not easy in any struggle, but it is im- 
perative for victory. With so much at stake and with 
its success more nearly assured than in generations, 
labor should not sacrifice itself to a few hot-heads. 
Their tactics can be branded as disloyalty, not honored 
as zeal. There are enough intelligent and experienced 
men to call upon for leadership amongst the champions 
of labor. Those who will not get into line with a sane, 
American manner of doing things should be thrown 
out. Their presence is only a drag on the forward march 
of labor. 


“Secondary” and 
“Mass” Picketing 


e [JN 1935, when business was picking up and the de- 
pression seemed to be fast becoming a matter of his- 
torical record, the meeting of the National Association 
of Manufacturers, known as 
the annual ‘‘Congress of 
Some N.A.M. : American Industry,” received 
Recommendations scant public attention—and 
what attention it did receive 
was for the most part unfavorable. The conservative 
New York Times remarked that “spokesmen for business 
organizations ought not to sound like the Chairman of 
the Republican National Committee.” Less conservative 
papers were even more uncomplimentary in their re- 
marks. Voices of dissent swelled into a chorus. 
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But the closing months of 1937 have brought the 
rumblings of the approach of a new depression, or 
“pyusiness recession” as it is euphemistically called. In 
doubt concerning the government’s ability to extricate 
us permanently from the mire of business depression, 
the public has turned a willing ear to the pronounce- 
ments of the leaders of “big business,” to those whom 
it had become accustomed to hear referred to as “eco- 
nomic royalists,” “tories” and “reactionaries.” There are 
indications that even members of Congress have lent 
an attentive ear and may heed in a practical way some 
of the recommendations made. 

One of the suggestions which it would be well to heed 
during the regular session of Congress is that there 
is need for revision of the Undistributed Profits Tax be- 
cause its operation has resulted in a curtailment of 
private investment and an inevitable increase in unem- 
ployment. 

Another prudent recommendation is that the govern- 
ment should co-operate in removing uncertainty in the 
matter of taxes, an uncertainty which is impeding in- 
dustrial expansion. Mr. Lammot S. Dupont put it very 
forcibly when he said: “Today industry is blanketed by 
a fog of uncertainty. Uncertainty rules the tax situa- 
tion, and practically every legal condition under which 
industry must operate. Are taxes to go higher, lower or 
stay where they are? We don’t know. ... Are we to 
have inflation or deflation, more government spending 
or less? Industry is without a scrap of knowledge on 
these subjects. Are new restrictions to be placed on 
capital, new limits on profits? Industry doesn’t know. 
The whole future is a gigantic question mark.” 

A further recommendation that is justified is that a 
feeling of general security would be encouraged by a 
balanced budget. Unless the national expenditure is 
balanced by the national revenue, public credit will 
suffer and fear and lack of confidence will become 
widespread. 

4 * a 


eJN sPITE of its traditional opposition to unionized 
labor, the platform adopted by the National Association 
of Manufacturers at the recent meeting of this organi- 
zation in New York would 
indicate that it is becoming 
reconciled to the idea of 
collective bargaining. This 
was probably not done with- 
out a struggle, as the N.A.M. found it possible to prepare 
an eleven-page rule book for dealing with labor prob- 
lems without once mentioning the word “union.” 

Nevertheless, certain sound proposals were made for 
the amendment of the Wagner Act—proposals which, 
if put into effect, would ultimately benefit labor as much 
as industry. The N.A.M. would outlaw illegal strikes and 
those using illegal means and would secure protection 
for the employer as well as the employee. 

An illegal strike, for instance, would be what is known 
as a “quickie strike,” that is, a strike which is called 
suddenly and without warning or submission of the 
matter in dispute to arbitration. In such strikes a few 
men can stop the operation of a large plant, throwing 
thousands of men out of work. 

Employers should not be forced to bargain with union 
members engaging in a strike that repudiates existing 
agreements or that is called without union authoriza- 
tion. Such “wildcat” strikes have already gone far to 
alienate public sympathy from the unions and have 
given their enemies an opportunity to brand them as 
groups of irresponsible radicals. 

Whatever one’s opinion of the check-off system or the 
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closed shop, we think that the N.A.M. is right in claim- 
ing that the Federal Government should not use its 
power on behalf of such demands. The N.A.M. further 
argues quite logically that employers should be pro- 
tected against sit-down strikes and against the use of 
violence and intimidation. 

However little one may like the source whence these 
recommendations come, an unbiased observer must 
recognize that they are justified by the events of the 
past year. 

J & a 


e WE Have had some variations recently in the news 
from Russia. Besides the usual stories of the execution 
of spies, Fascists, saboteurs and Trotskyist-Bukharanist 
plotters, we have heard of 
what Stalin termed “the 
freest and most democratic 
election in the history of the 
world.” 

“Elections in other countries,” Stalin assured his lis- 
teners, “are conducted as class collisions; there is pres- 
sure by the sharks of capitalism. Such elections cannot 
be called free. 

“We have no pressure here by the haves or have 
nots. Our elections will go on under conditions of co- 
operation, mutual confidence and mutual friendship of 
workers and peasants. None can put pressure on the 
people to manipulate the elections. This is why our 
elections are the only free democratic elections in the 
world.” 

There was “mutual co-operation” all right. Only one 
candidate was listed for each office, and the “free” 
voter necessarily voted for him. “Shot-gun” election 
would probably be the accurate descriptive term. 

In the meantime everything is so free, democratic 
and attractive in the land of the Soviets that Red 
envoys recalled to Moscow are contracting the habit 
of refusing the invitation in favor of a continuance in 
this life. They are more fortunate than their confreres 
at home, who, when they are called to the Kremlin, find 
it necessary to go, as the greater part of the Soviet 
frontier is closed with barbed wire and constantly 
guarded lest inmates might be tempted to flee from 
that paradise. 


Free and Demo- 
cratic Paradise! 


e [tT 1s easily understandable that some confessed and 
sincere Christians display a pronounced distaste for the 
emphasis which is being placed on social justice. They 
have lived—as all of us have 
—in an atmosphere which is 
so charged with individual- 
ism that the organic struc- 
ture of Christianity has been 
forgotten. Some have inherited wealth, position, power. 
Others have come to it through hardships, toil and sav- 
ing. They have not let their talents lie idle. 

To insinuate that the Church is opposed to the right 
of private property would be to link it to its bitterest 
enemy—Communism. There can be no dispute on that 
point. What does come as a shock to some, however, is 
the reminder that their duty of stewardship includes 
not only their immediate family, but the common good. 
They resent any challenge to their statement: “All that 
I have is mine; I shall do with it just as I please.” 

They will be disabused of this idea by the growth of 
the movement for employees to share in the profits, to 
share in industry itself. This is not a wild, socialist 
scheme to usurp property. It is a plan which has func- 
tioned satisfactorily in several large industries. A share 
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in ownership, in responsibility and in profits has not 
hurt business, but has—as one might reasonably expect 
—enlisted the fullest co-operation of employees and 
laborers for increased production. It has taken the em- 
phasis away from class distinctions and removed the 
bitterness which arises from the feeling that the jealous 
scrutiny of rights is the only function of unions. 

Labor will be doing a service to itself as well as to the 
common good if it plans to effect such an understanding 
between itself and industry. It may take some time to 
educate its own ranks and employers. The movement 
should be launched without delay. 


e Some time ago a United Christian Front was formed 

in England to unite English Christians in the defense of 

their fellow-believers in Spain. Quite recently a letter ap- 

peared in The Times oppos- 

— ing that group. It was not 

Christians Who sent and signed by Com- 

Deny Christianity munists but by Protestant 

church leaders as, for in- 

stance, the Archbishop of York, the Deans of St. Pauls, 
Exeter, Chichester, and by Free Churchmen. 

Now this letter is not of any great significance in it- 
self. It is significant only as an indication of the trend 
of the times. For a long time now there have been signs 
of a rapid degeneration in Protestantism. Protestant 
thought has become so de-Christianized, so secularized, 
that its highest dignitaries can publicly support a group 
of Spanish politicians whose cardinal principle is hatred 
of the very name of Christ and who have tortured and 
murdered those identified in any way with His service. 

In the series of articles by Hilaire Belloc appearing 
monthly in THe Sien, on the Church and the Modern 
World, this great author lists despair and cruelty as two 
evil effects of modern disbelief in the supernatural. Re- 
ferring to the particular issue in question, he says: “Men 
of ordinarily decent habit, men living in the traditions 
of quiet decency and even of luxury, have been found 
not so much to excuse as to support the abomination 
which has been let loose in the Iberian peninsula. We 
have had men in the highest position as ecclesiastics in 
England backing Valencia as they might back some 
normal political party at home. We have had the Arch- 
bishop of York on that side, and the Dean of Canter- 
bury, and very many others.” 

It is a sad state of affairs, indeed, when a great Chris- 
tian apologist of the calibre and fairness of Mr. Belloc 
can select the highest dignitaries of a Christian church 
as examples of the effects of the modern denial of 
Christ. 

eo ° ® 


e THE NoIse and blare of certain anti-war organizations 
have attracted attention to their principles, their 
motives and their leaders. Investigation has revealed 
enough to keep Catholics out 
of the ranks of the lop-sided 
“United Front.” As a result, 
the cry goes up that we too 
are war-minded, that we are 
blocking the progress of humanity, that we are encour- 
aging the sinister forces which plot another sacrifice to 
the insatiable god of war. 

A strange accusation indeed! There would be some 
semblance of truth in it, despite the Church’s consist- 
ent plea for peace, if by some sudden and secret dis- 
covery we Catholics were exempt from the horrors of 
war. But life is sweet to us too. The bayonet’s thrust, 
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the shattering bomb, the maddening breath of gas, th 
swift snuffing out of life, the ruined home—all theg 
mean just as much to us as they do to others in thjs 
world. 

None the less we do believe that there are certaip 
things and certain ideals for which we may rightly sag, 
rifice our lives. We do believe in being prepared agains 
assault. And this stand does not prevent us from striy. 
ing—as we are really striving—to eliminate those cause; 
of suspicion and friction, of hatred and unrest, of ip. 
justice and tyranny which are forcing us towards an. 
other bloody disaster. If we insist on following the 
Catholic way to peace, it is because it is the sane, reas. 
onable and just way. 

We urge a careful reading of The Price of Peace (p, 
330) in this issue, a study by one who has devoted the 
greater part of his life to the promotion of peace. In- 
stead of joining hysterical movements which cloak their 
ultimate objectives under the guise of anti-war drives, 
Catholics would do well to write to the Catholic As- 
sociation for International Peace—1312 Massachusetts 
Ave., N.W., Washington D. C. From this Association they 
will receive a practical program for peace and useful 
suggestions for putting that program into effect. 











e AN eEvivenT handicap to the Catholic Press is the 
amount of space it must devote to the refutation of crit- 
icism from the Church’s opponents and to the correction 
of their misstatements. It is 
a task which seems to be 
endless. Only the most fla- 
grant and most widely pub- 
licized can be _ properly 
treated in a national monthly magazine. 

It is a real pleasure to turn from such subjects to the 
notice of constructive forms of Catholic Action. Our 
support of the working class in its right to organize, and 
our pleading that Catholic workers be instructed and 
vocal in their rights and duties have provoked com- 
munications which in substance ask: “Yes, we realize 
that there are influences at work among us that may 
bring disaster, but where shall we go to learn? Who is 
to show us the way to protect ourselves against those 
elements which may ruin both our country and our 
cause? You say there are encyclicals. But they must be 
interpreted and explained. How can we know, unless we 
are taught?” 

The answer to these questions as given in New York 
and Brooklyn deserves both comment and imitation. A 
large turn-out, reports The Catholic Worker, greeted a 
new Workers’ School at the Woolworth Building depart- 
ment of Fordham University. Sponsored by the As- 
sociation of Catholic Trade Unionists, it brought regis- 
tration from representatives of 25 A. F. L., 14 C. I. O. and 
8 “independent” unions. Outstanding in the course were 
the lectures by Dr. John P. Boland, priest-chairman of 
the New York State Labor Relations Board, and the 
open forum, conducted by Dr. John P. Monaghan. 
Through the generosity of the University, library privi- 
leges were extended to those attending classes. 

In Brooklyn the Crown Heights School of Catholic 
Workmen, with facilities supplied by the Brooklyn Pre- 
paratory School, will be opened with the approval of 
Bishop Malloy. This School will also admit non-Cath- 
olics. There are no financial obligations. 

Such projects do not need commendation. They com- 
mend themselves to all who are alive to problems which 
are calling for a speedy solution. If we do not help to 
solve them, they will be taken out of our hands. 


Schools for 
Workingmen 
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Christianity 


and 


Efficiency 


By DOUGLAS JERROLD 


Christian Civilization Reconciles the Claims of Efficiency With Those of Freedom, 
of the State With Those of the Church, of the Individual With Those of Society 


Waren I was a schoolboy all re- 
formers talked of liberty. A freer and 
fuller life for all was their professed 
aim, and Christians had, if they were 
conscientious, to undertake the un- 
popular and unpalatable task of 
pointing out the dangers of freedom 
—that freedom which is essential to 
the Christian way of life, but which, 
if it is made an end in itself, may 
finish by destroying its own founda- 
tion of order, conscience and mo- 
rality. 

It was, of course, for this reason 


that Christians generally, and Cath- 


olics in particular, came to be re- 
garded as reactionaries, at the end 
of the last century. Today we have 
too little liberty, not too much, and 
the so-called “advanced” parties, in- 
dependent Liberals and Communists, 
are urging its further curtailment 
on the plea of efficiency, of equality 
and social justice, and of the right 
of the proletariat to enjoy and to 
control the fruits of the earth. 


Efficiency and Freedom 


O° ALL these claims, Christianity 
must be critical, because our 
distinctive Christian civilization has 
lasted and progressed, because it is 
the civilization of reconciliation—the 
reconciliation of freedom with effi- 
ciency, of the claims of the State 
and the claims of the Church, of the 
rights of the individual and the 
rights of society. 

What is most peculiar about this 
civilization of ours is not that it is 


Christian but that it has worked. 
History affords many examples of 
civilizations that have lasted in the 
same form for centuries. All the 
great Eastern civilizations, including 
those of India and China, have 
lasted longer than ours, but they 
have shown themselves incapable of 
successful adaptation except under 
the guidance and in imitation of the 
civilization of the West. Side by side 
with these static civilizations there 
have been others, like those of Greece 
and Rome, which were progressive, 
but which, because they failed to es- 
tablish an organic and living society, 
did not endure. Christian civilization 
alone has both endured and pro- 
gressed. 

It is inevitable, nevertheless, that 
Christian civilization, precisely be- 
cause it neither denies God nor 
Caesar, should be constantly men- 
aced. If Christianity were like the 
theocracies of the East, which de- 
nied all right to freedom, it would 
long since have ended from lack of 
those morai and intellectual quali- 
ties which freedom alone can foster 
and preserve. But, so long as it 
lasted, it would have been much 
more immune from internal strife. 

Similarly, had it been indifferent, 
as were the Greeks, to the necessity 
for institutions and a rigid social 
framework within which freedom 
can be safely exercised, it would 
have perished long since from the 
anarchy engendered by all excesses 
of speculation—but, again, while it 
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lasted it would not have lain open 
to the charge, so easy to bring and so 
hard to refute effectively on the 
platform or in the press, of being a 
drag on “progress.” 


Greeks and Progress 


— GREEKS, champions of free 
progress, in fact progressed rap- 
idly toward their own extinction 
as a great people; but we forget this, 
as we forget the unparalleled and 
uninterrupted progress which has 
marked every century of our civiliza- 
tion. We prefer to praise the Greeks 
for their enlightenment and blame 
our own Christian leaders and 
teachers for their indifference to 
progress. Yet they must continue to 
be critical of those who, in the name 
of the fashionable creed of the mo- 
ment or in the interests of a politi- 
cally dominant class, wish to destroy 
the essential balance of Christian 
civilization. 

Yesterday “Liberty” was the cry; 
the day before yesterday, at the be- 
hest of the ancien régime, the cry was 
for “Order”; tomorrow, when revo- 
lutionary Communism becomes the 
official opposition, it will be “Equal- 
ity.” But today the most popular of 
the new gospels is “Efficiency.” 

This is the gospel of the new aris- 
tocracy of the pen and the desk 
which seeks to order and control all 
our lives. We must understand this 
gospel, and, having understood it, 
see how far we should accept it and 
how far we should oppose it. 
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At first glance, it seems fantastic 
to deny the claims of efficiency, and 
we find this criticism of Christian 
political thought growing up. Yester- 
day we were. the enemies of liberty 
—cold-blooded tyrants. Today we are 
called eccentric, good-natured but 
impractical; zealous for freedom, our 
hearts in the right places, but weak 
in the head. All our institutions, our 
liberties, and our traditions make, 
we are told, for inefficiency, and so, 
in the interests of progress, we must 
sweep them to one side. 

Exactly what is meant by ineffi- 
ciency? We are told that the small 
shop and the small business must 
go; that the small administrative 
units must be amalgamated; that 
even big businesses are not efficient 
until they have amalgamated into 
a vast trust. The small trade union 
is a poor thing compared with the 
amalgamated trade union—and the 
political parties of the Left must fol- 
low those of the Right and “get to- 
gether,” pooling ideas and votes. 
Finally, we must modernize our mar- 
riage laws, limit our families, and 
sterilize the unfit. 


Supreme Efficiency! 
LL THESE THINGS must be done, we 
are told, in the interests of 
efficiency, and near the top of the 
ladder of efficiency is the completely 
Communistic State, in which the ad- 
ministrative unit is the nation, in 
which there is no business, small or 
large, but only a network of nation- 
wide trusts, and no morality but laws 
of the State. And at the very top of 
the ladder of efficiency is the dream 
of the really intellectual revolution- 
ary—the world state—in which it is 
the whole world which is the ad- 
ministrative unit, in which the trusts 
are not merely nation-wide but 
range over five continents, and in 
which there is no scope for anybody 
to do anything except by order of 
somebody else. 

In what sense are all these things 
efficient as compared with the ar- 
rangements which they would super- 
sede? Efficiency must be to some end. 
Are they going to make us happier, 
or wiser, or wealthier, or all three? 
And how much shall we lose in proc- 
ess of becoming so? These are ques- 
tions fairly easy to answer. 

The gospel of efficiency is preached 
by those who think we live to eat. 
If it were absolutely true that the 
multiple or combine shop would give 
us better and cheaper groceries, milk 
or clothes than we get from the 
small shop, it would still be neces- 
sary to ask whether we should gain 
more aS consumers than we should 
lose aS producers or distributors. 
Should we really be compensated for 


the loss of our jobs by the issue of 
a ration of cheap food and clothes? 

But, as Christians anxious to pre- 
serve our civilization, we have to ask 
ourselves a good deal more. Should 
we be not happier, but better citizens 
of the Christian commonwealth? Or, 
even more fundamentally, would a 
commonwealth so organized remain 
Christian? 

Everyone is agreed, of corrse, that 
such things as gas, electricity and 
water must be regulated and distrib- 
uted on a fairly large scale, and 
since this involves giving the pro- 
ducers of these services a monopoly, 
they have to be regulated by public 
control in one shape or another. But 
what is forgotten is that we only 
effectively control these and other 
government services because we as 
individuals are still in possession of 
wealth. This is true not only of the 
capitalist. It is true of everyone, rich 
or poor, who retains the right to 
work as he likes, under his own con- 
ditions, and at what trade he 


chooses. Take away this right, this 


essential freedom, suppress all your 
small businesses, organize ail pro- 
duction into vast trusts or combines, 
and you and I will have to work for 
them on their terms, or not at all. 

And put these trusts or combines 
under public ownership, if you will, 
and the position, from your point of 
view or mine, is just the same. We 
shall have changed from taxpayers 
to tax-receivers. We shall not be the 
masters of our local and national 
politicians, as we are while we con- 
trol the means of their livelihood; 
we shall be their servants, because 
they will control the means of our 
livelihood. Is that a possible basis 
for a Christian commonwealth? Is 
that the kind of society in which it 
will be possible to live a Christian 
life? 


The State and Liberty 


ET US ASSUME, what we from experi- 
ence have no reason to as- 
sume, that such a state would be 
efficient in the volume and the qual- 
ity of its production, and we still 
have to ask ourselves—is this the 
kind of efficiency we want? And I, 
for my part, would answer this ques- 
tion by another. Have we any right 
to set up this kind of organization 
and trust to luck that it will be fa- 
vorable to our religion and the rights 
of conscience? 

Is it not on the contrary already 
clear that this capture of our bodies 
is only the first step on the road to 
the capture of our souls? Are not the 
plans of the “planners” for the com- 
pulsory limitation of families, for the 
sterilization of the unfit, for more 
and cheaper divorce, already pub- 
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lished? And indeed, if we be merely 
consumers of goods and not immor. 
tal souls, are not these plans wise 
and prudent? Why bother to supply 
a crowded and increasing popula- 
tion when you can more simply stop 
people being born? As for ineff- 
ciency, why allow anyone to have 
children who does not seem at first 
glance likely to produce docile ang 
easily managed inmates for the slave 
state? 


Controlling the State 


ET US BE FRANK about these mat- 
ters. These proposals seem fan- 
tastically remote today because we 
are still free, and they cannot be 
brought into operation without our 
consent; but we have always to re- 
member this: There is no possibility 
of controlling the “efficiency state,” 
whether it operates through so-called 
“national planning,” or through or- 
thodox State Socialism, or through a 
Fascist machine, so that the rights 
of the individual will remain the 
same. He will have surrendered his 
freedom into other people’s keeping 
for a mess of pottage. It may be 
good pottage—though the brands 
available for the citizens of Russia 
and Germany do not inspire confi- 
dence—but that is all it will be. The 
state may offer to include in the 
rations which it serves a measure of 


instruction and amusement. But to . 


what purpose? To keep the slaves 
quiet? Or why? 

That is the fundamental question 
we should ask of all advocates of 
efficiency. Is the need for cheaper 
food or more clothes so imperative 
that the whole of our lives and liber- 
ties must be subordinated in filling 
it? And when we put the question 
this way we see how tempting it is, 
because we are Christians, to say 
“yes,” and yet how imperative it is 
and also because we are Christians, 
to do the opposite. 

The sight of people inadequately 
clothed, housed and fed—a sight to 
be seen on all sides in great cities 
—is a sight which tempts everyone 
to take the efficiency gospellers at 
their word, to say, “Very well, we 
have failed and it is your turn. We 
hand over to you.” 

At the very least we are tempted 
to feel that these people will increase 
the supply of our necessities and see 
that everyone gets a minimum. Is 
any sacrifice too great if we can in- 
sure that? No one who does not feel 
the appeal of this argument is wor- 
thy to call himself a Christian. But 
this does not mean that we can 
rightly give way to it. We have the 
duty to live our own lives and to re- 
tain the capacity for doing ‘so. We 
have to serve God freely, in order to 
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win salvation; we have to preserve 
this right unimpaired for future 
generations. Once we surrender this 
right, it is the future generations, 
not ourselves, who will have to pay 
the penalty. 

The organizations and plans which 
look so brave today are devised, and 
where they have been put in being, 
worked, by men born free and 
trained in the school of personal 
responsibility. They are subsidized, 
when they need a subsidy (and by 
some curious coincidence all the ef- 
ficiency experts’ plans need a sub- 
sidy in sore form or another) out 
of the earnings of other free men. 
When all things are controlled, none 
can be subsidized; and when none 
are free, there will be no men bred 
in self-reliant traditions to direct 
the activities of these vast organiza- 
tions. 


Need of Status 


HAT seems so obvious a remedy 

is no remedy at all, except 
fora moment. The essence of moral- 
ity, an epigrammatist has remarked 
(for once with some truth) is that 
the pain precedes the pleasure. Those 
who ask us to surrender our liberties 
and our pleasures for the sake of 
efficiency reverse the order. They 
offer us an immediate advantage at 
a price which will fall heavily on 
future generations. 

Happiness does not, in any case, 
consist of a supply of cheap goods. 
The need of the individual today is 
not for a more beneficial contract 
but for status. Modern finance cap- 
italism has begun the process which 
the efficiency experts, the planners 
and the Communists would complete 
—the denial of status, the subordi- 
nation of man to the machine, of 
the soul to the needs of the body. 

It is nearly thirty years since Mr. 
H. G. Wells startled himself with the 
obvious discovery that in place of the 
twelve milkmen who sup- 
plied the householders in 
his street with milk, it 
would be possible to have 
one only, with a great gain 
to efficiency. He called the 
book in which he an- 
nounced this discovery 
New Worlds for Old. To se- 
cure this gain in “effi- 
ciency,” he proposed to 
wipe out of existence three 
small businesses out of 
four, to deprive the house- 
holder of his right to 
choose his own supplier of 
milk, and to confer a mo- 
nopoly on someone or some- 
thing which would obvi- 
ously need to be controlled 
by a new government de- 


partment, the cost of which would 
probably substantially exceed the 
saving anticipated from “efficiency.” 
When asked why he should go to all 
this trouble, Mr. Wells was unable 
to say. As Christians we should have 
no difficulty in saying why we should 
not. 


Things Not Caesar's 


E HAVE no right, out of over- 

solicitousness for what we shall 
eat, to give to Caesar things 
not Caesar’s. Christians who sur- 
render to any State—Communist, 
Fascist or Capitalist—the right to 
control the means by which they 
earn a living, and to take away free- 
dom of choice between these means, 
are sacrificing other people’s happi- 
ness to their own (probably vain) 
expectation of increased comfort. 

To ask the whole population of the 
world to become increasingly insig- 
nificant drudges in bigger and better 
factories and wider and wider com- 
bines as a gamble on a reduction in 
the price of this or that necessity, 
is an essentially unChristian act. 
When we remember, in addition, 
that the decreases in price adver- 
tised from efficiency seldom in fact 
materialize, their pursuit is seen to 
be a piece of folly in any event. 
There is no warrant for the state- 
ment that large combines (however 
governed) are a necessity of this 
mechanical age. 

Amalgamation does not mean 
amalgamation of machines, but 
amalgamation of financial interests 
and administrative staffs. Their pur- 
pose is not to increase but to reduce 
employment; not to reduce but to 
increase prices. 

This is quite clearly demonstrated 
by the name given by the planners 
to the society of their dreams—“The 
Leisure State’—a state in which, so 
widespread will be the area of plan- 
ning and control, there will be no 
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form of creative activity open to 
anyon: for more than a few hours 
a week. The rest will be Leisure— 
idleness on rations. 

Such a state of idleness may well 
be within our reach, but do we want 
it? Who wants life on relief, even if 
everyone be on relief and if the re- 
lief be large? We say that we want 
more leisure and more food, and we 
rightly want both, but only because 
they give greater color to our present 
life and more opportunities to enjoy 
its activities. But if to get these good 
things we have to deprive our life of 
its present color and variety we have 
sacrificed the pudding to the sauce, 
the substance of life for its trim- 
mings, and without even the cer- 
tainty of getting the trimmings. In 
Russia they are not praising but 
shooting the architects of the new 
order. 


An Unacceptable Gospel 


oop CHRISTIANS, like bad politi- 
cians, will dispute over the means 
to secure these ends. What I am 
concerned with is to make it clear 
that, for Christians, the gospel of 
efficiency for its own sake is not ac- 
ceptable and must never be accepted. 
Every vile thing in our social order 
has come, not from the neglect, but 
from the pursuit of efficiency—not- 
ably the Acts which turned the peas- 
ant into the landless laborer, and the 
Industrial Revolution, which sacri- 
ficed the dignity of men and women 
to the imagined needs of quick and 
cheap production. A change in agri- 
cultural and manufacturing methods 
were both at the times desirable, but 
the changes could have been brought 
about without their degrading accom- 
paniments had we remembered that 
efficiency is not an end in itself. 

Today we are threatened, in the 
same cause, with a new affront on 
human dignity, the reduction of man 
to the status of a slave. The slave, it 
is said, will be well fed and 
perhaps better housed than 
is the free working man to- 
day, but he will be none 
the less a slave. It has 
taken us a hundred years of 
political struggle to remedy 
the worst abuses of the In- 
dustrial Revolution. 

If we give sway to the 
planners, whether of the 
Right, the Left or the Cen- 
tre, it will take us more 
than a hundred years to re- 
gain our freedom, because 
we shall have lost the 
habit of freedom, and 
shall have to suffer before 
we regain it, which we 
shall never do without 
bloodshed. 








































The Price of Peace 








We Must Be Prepared to Do International Justice As We Are Seeking to Do 
Justice Between Man and Man and Between State and State Here in America 


T'o ALL Christian peoples for nearly 
two thousand years the feast of 
Christmas has been closely associ- 
ated with the ideal of peace. Even 
in ages when the clouds of war were 
most threatening and the realization 
of that ideal seemed very remote, the 
message of the angels to the shep- 
herds at Bethlehem still remained a 
light of hope in the surrounding 
darkness. “Glory to God in the high- 
est, and on earth peace to men of 
good will.” Such was the message, 
and to us today it is still a message 
of hope in spite of the wars and 
threats of wars with which we in 
our turn are confronted. 

But how can we explain the seem- 
ing inconsistency of the desire for 
peace, so general and so widespread, 
with the tragedy of modern war? 
“Peace, Peace,” we hear the cry on 
all sides, and yet there is no peace. 
The hand of one nation is raised 
against another, and each claims 
that it is only acting in self-defense. 
How can we explain the paradox? 
The promise of the angels was a 
peace on earth “to men of good will.” 
Is it that the men of good will in 
every nation are in a minority and 
can not make their voices heard 
amid the din of louder cries for sel- 
fish exploitation of other people’s 
lands; or is it perhaps that the men 
of good will are a majority but, al- 
though a majority, are not united in 
their common desire and have not 
the strength of common purpose 
which might make their desires pre- 
vail? That is the problem for which 
we must seek to find an answer. 

We have as our starting point the 
principle that nations are bound by 
the same moral laws that govern in- 
dividual men. From the writings of 
the earliest doctors of the Church 
down to the teachings of the most 
recent theologians there is no varia- 
tion on that point. The suggestion 
that nations are above the law, that 
they can make their own rules of 
conduct, that what they do in their 
alleged national interest can not be 
subjected to any higher law, has 
been rejected by every doctor of the 
Church and by one papal encyclical 
after another. The doctrine that for 
nations “might makes right” is 
wholly contradicted by Christian 
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law. The theory of a “super-state” 
not bound by the moral law is as 
strongly condemned as is the theory 
of a “superman,” of which we heard 
so much some years ago. 

What then are those principles of 
law which nations are bound to rec- 
ognize and which, if accepted, might 
be the basis of an enduring peace? 
Let us turn to the law of the indi- 
vidual state in which we live and 
see if we can find a helpful illustra- 
tion. We know that the primary 
function of law in the State of New 
Jersey or Pennsylvania or Ohio is the 
prevention of violence. Unless the 
state can lay a restraining hand 
upon those who might seek to take 
by force what they wanted, there 
could be no peace within the com- 
munity. 

It is therefore fundamental in our 
law that no man may be the judge 
in his own case, that no man may 
decide his claims for himself. Rather 
he must submit his claims to the 
community at large, and the com- 
munity, acting through the estab- 
lished courts, passes upon the merits 
of his claim. In like manner no man 
may take the law into his own hands. 
However just he may believe his 
claim to be, he must rely for the en- 
forcement of it upon the agencies 
which the state puts at his disposal. 
The use of violence is absolutely de- 
nied to the citizen, save only in that 
rare case when violence is used first 
against him. 


B” the peace of the State could 
not be maintained if it de- 
pended only upon the prevention of 
violence. A second condition of peace 
is the promotion of justice. Unless 
the State went on from the preven- 
tion of violence to the establishment 
of those economic and social condi- 
tions which make the life of the 
average citizen a reasonably con- 
tented one, there could be no hope 
of preventing outbreaks of violence 
by those to whom the existing sys- 
tem might be intolerable. The State 
is therefore constantly seeking to 
prevent injustice and to bring about 
a more equitable distribution of the 
goods of this world, so as to remove 
the causes of strife and thus indi- 
rectly promote peace. 
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While Christians hold that the 
moral law is superior to all materia] 
considerations, yet we also know that 
unless the State takes account of 
material considerations and seeks to 
prevent the exploitation of the weak 
by the strong, the strain upon moral- 
ity would be at times greater than 
men could endure. In addition to 
that, the State has come to recognize 
that the promotion of justice is an 
end in itself apart from the preven- 
tion of violence. Obviously it will be 
a matter of dispute, even between 
high-minded people, how rapidly this 
economic readjustment must proceed 
in the interests of justice. Somewhere 
a compromise between the stagna- 
tion of extreme conservatism on the 
one hand, and, on the other hand, 
the violent uprooting of the estab- 
lished order which Communism de- 
mands, must be found. We all hope 
that the compromise is not too diffi- 
cult for men of good will. 


N ILLUSTRATION Of our problem 
of applying principles of law to 
nations may be found in the union 
of the forty-eight states of the 
United States. The parallel between 
the states of our Union and the na- 
tions of the world is not so close that 
rigid inferences can be drawn from 
it, but it is close enough to be sug- 
gestive, as is the parallel between 
the relations of citizen to citizen 
within the state. 

Here we have within our Union 
forty-eight states bound together 
under a constitution which seeks to 
establish justice, provide for the 
common defense and promote the 
general welfare. The Constitution 
expressly denies to any state the 
right to be the judge in its own case; 
it requires that all controversies be- 
tween the states be submitted to the 
Supreme Court of the whole Union. 

Further the Constitution denies to 
the individual states the right to take 
the law into their own hands, and it 
sets up instead a system of collective 
security by which the United States, 
a plural noun in the original Consti- 
tution, guarantee to protect each in- 
dividual state against invasion. There 
is thus recognized the principle that 
the Union is collectively responsible 
for the protection of each of its 
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Etching by Kerr Eby. Courtesy Frederick Keppel Galleries, N. Y. 


Is peace an ideal in search of which men must eternally struggle? 


members; and on that basis the Con- 
stitution calls for the disarmament 
of the individual states. 

But the Constitution does more 
than merely provide for the preven- 
tion of violence between state and 
state. It seeks to promote the general 
welfare by giving to Congress powers 
which enable it to offset the eco- 
nomic disadvantages of one state in 
respect to another. Trade barriers 
between state and state are wholly 
removed. The raw materials of one 
state, such as the oil of Texas or the 
iron ore of Michigan, are made 
available to the citizens of other 
states upon equal terms. The mar- 
kets of each state are open to the 
citizens of every other state. Under 
this system of promoting the general 
welfare, the Union seeks to offset the 
economic conditions of individual 
states which might otherwise lead 
them to resort to violence. The sys- 
tem is not working to perfection. But 
we all believe that it is the right 
System, and we all hope that we can 
make it work successfully under 
whatever difficulties may be pre- 
sented in the future. 


With these illustrations of the ap- 
plication of principles of law be- 
tween citizen and citizen and between 
state and state under the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, we ask 
ourselves whether it is possible for 
similar principles of law to be ap- 
plied to the nations of the world at 
large. Can we prevent violence by a 
system of collective security, in ac- 
cordance with which the whole com- 
munity will come to the rescue of 
any one of its members if attacked? 
At present each nation is armed for 
itself and seeks to defend its na- 
tional existence by its own military 
force. Many of the nations claim the 
right to be the judges in their own 
case, and many are prepared to take 
the law into their own hands to se- 
cure by force the claims which they 
assert to be just. 

At the close of the World War an 
effort was made to establish a better 
system. It was believed that all na- 
tions might be brought together in 
a common League in which there 
might be a mutual guarantee of 
their respective territories and of 
their independence. Provision was 


made that there should be a collec- 
tive responsibility on the part of all 
the members of the League in the 
event that war should break out 
anywhere or threaten any of the 
members of the League. The strong 
were to protect the weak against 
violence. The common judgment of 
the community was to replace the 
individual will of a particular state 
that might be tempted to play the 
outlaw. 

It was an ideal which deserved a 
better fate than that which has at- 
tended it. We shall understand its 
failure better if we approach the 
ideal not with the cynicism of those 
who have no belief that men or na- 
tions can control their lower pas- 
sions, but with the faith of those 
who believe that good will between 
nation and nation is an attainable 
ideal and one to be prayed for and 
worked for in spite of the difficul- 
ties which it seems to present. 

Why did the ideal fail us? Why 
has the League of Nations been un- 
able to keep the peace? The answer 
is not difficult. The League has 
failed not because the principle of 
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the prevention of violence by the 
common action of the community 
was not the right principle, but be- 
cause while making provision for 
collective security the League failed 
to make similar provision for the 
promotion of international justice. 
When the League was first estab- 
lished it received the approval of 
Pope Benedict XV in his encyclical 
Pacem. It would be truly desirable, 
he said, if all nations were to unite 
in one sole society or league of peo- 
ples, both to guarantee their own 
independence and to safeguard order 
by common action. But the Pope was 
too far-seeing to believe that a 
league based upon the mere main- 
tenance of existing conditions, what 
is sometimes called the status quo, 
would be sufficient. With the wisdom 
of the centuries behind him he knew 
the success of such a league must de- 
pend upon its willingness to go on 
further and remove the causes of 
war. He therefore added the impor- 
tant qualification that if the new 
League was to have the moral support 
of the Church it must be a league 
based upon justice and charity. 


HAT is the answer to our prob- 

lem. The details are elaborate 
and require discussion at great 
length, but the principle is clear: the 
nations of the world must unite to 
prevent violence. They must, by their 
common action, protect the weak 
against the strong. They must act in 
concert, so that no one of their 
number will risk resorting to vio- 
lence when it knows that it will have 
against it the combined force of the 
community. 

But more than that; the nations 
thus organized must be prepared to 
do justice to one another. They must 
lower the economic barriers between 
them which threaten one nation with 
industrial starvation while another 
has a superabundance of the raw 
materials of industry. They must 
open up their markets to one an- 
others’ trade, so that those that need 
to buy raw materials will be able to 
sell first as the condition of being 
able to buy. They must consider their 
common welfare and take action to 
promote it, rather than continue, as 
they are now doing, each individu- 
ally seeking its own interests what- 
ever the effects of its measures may 
be upon other nations. While it may 
be difficult in the near future to ad- 
just the boundary lines which in so 
many cases give rise to acute con- 
troversy, it is possible here and now 
to make those boundaries seem of 
far less importance by lowering the 
barriers of trade which they create. 

It must be confessed that the pres- 
ent condition of the world makes the 
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Grandmother 
By SISTER MARY EULALIA, R. S. M. 


Repose and peace fall on her shriveled hands, 
So long familiar to a household's cares; 

Nor were they alien to a child's demands; 
Providing food and mending zig-zag tears. 


Always they opened wide the kitchen door 

To cold and hungry beggars standing there; 
Replacing often tattered clothes they wore— 
Her boy may need the same, away. . 


Once, tenderly they lingered on the keys 
Before she struck the chord of love's old song; 
And now she dreams of apple blossom trees 
And little children playing all day long. 


. somewhere— 

















application of the principles of in- 
ternational law and order more diffi- 
cult than ever to achieve. What 
might have been done in 1920 with 
relative ease is now made almost im- 
possible by the new spirit of na- 
tionalism which has developed with 
intensified force during the last ten 
years. Nations which believe them- 
selves the victims of injustice have 
created so intensely strong a feeling 
of being wronged that it is diffi- 
cult to meet their demands without 
disrupting the whole international 
order. Treaties are being broken with 
a ruthlessness unknown in modern 
times. Force is once more being re- 
garded as the only agency of justice. 
But in spite of the difficulties with 
which they are confronted today the 
Christian nations must not lose hope. 
Most of their difficulties are of their 
own making. They are themselves 
divided in purpose. They all crave 
peace, but they do not see the sac- 
rifices they must make for peace. 
These sacrifices are indeed very real. 
They mean the concession of certain 
substantial interests of today in the 
hope of far greater gain tomorrow. 
They mean that the individual state 
must seek its welfare to some degree 
in the welfare of the whole com- 
munity, and it cannot do that un- 
less it is prepared to make sacri- 
fices on behalf of the community. 
Two generations ago the need of 
these sacrifices might perhaps have 


been questioned. It might have been 
argued that the peace of the world 
could be maintained by each nation 
seeking its own interests and leaving 
the interests of other states to be 
settled by wars of minor conse- 
quence. But that attitude, wrong 
even in its day, is all the more wrong 
today. For war has grown so vastly 
more destructive in its consequences 
that it can no longer be confined as 
it was in the past. The contagion of 
war is spreading with a new viru- 
lence. The agencies of war have a 
destructive power a thousand times 
greater than those our fathers knew. 

The call is therefore more impera- 
tive than ever. It is one that men of 
good will must answer, if they are 
to save their Christian civilization. 
There is urgent need that we pray 
for peace, that we may have guid- 
ance how best to attain it. But there 
is equally urgent need that we work 
for peace, that we unite our common 
efforts so that they may have a force 
which our individual efforts would 
not have. Our common interests must 
be given precedence over our mu- 
tual differences. 

If we are to prevent violence, if 
we are to have a community of 
nations living under a rule of law, 
we must be prepared to do interna- 
tional justice in the same manner 
that we are seeking to do justice be- 
tween man and man, and between 
state and state of the United States. 
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Portugal 


By CATHERINE de HUECK 






Advances 





EWING GALLOWAY PHOTO 


An ancient method of drawing water, still in use in Portugal in spite of many and great advances 


Catholic Action 


Te almost tropical sun blazes un- 
mercifully on the parched fields and 
gnarled olive trees, scorching what 
little there is left of the grass and 
the yellowish-green bushes. Stand- 
ing far apart, the little whitewashed 
farmhouses nestle close to the life- 
giving shade of the large-leafed fig 
trees kept alive by the labors of a 
blindfolded ox who patiently walks 
round and round a stone well and 
pumps the saving water into the fig 
orchard. 

Wearily two young girls in light 
summer dresses and large straw hats 
trudge along through wide valleys 
and up scorched hills, under the hot 
sun, stopping at each house to in- 
vite the mary children of the 
farmers to attend the catechism 
classes they have opened in their 


summer villas, to prepare them for 
their first Holy Communion which is 
to take place in a few months. 
The parish church is far. Portugal 
is still suffering from the long series 
of Freemason governments which 
exiled priests and closed churches. 
The people have to wait until the 
little village churches are restored 
and new priests sent. The Bishops of 
Portugal have called their people to 
Catholic Action, and they have re- 
sponded wholeheartedly. That is 
why these wealthy young girls are 
out in the blazing sun instead of 
amusing themselves or resting in the 
cool shadows of their lovely gardens. 
Since the parish priest still has a 
very large parish and is _ over- 
whelmed with work, they are shar- 
ing in his apostolate and gathering 
one by one all the neighboring chil- 
dren into their own homes to teach 
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them their first lessons in catechism. 

Several days later their efforts are 
rewarded. A hundred and fifty 
youngsters sit on a large veranda 
and listen attentively to the young 
ladies expound the rudiments of their 
Faith. Many of the children cannot 
read or write, for the parochial 
schools suffered together with the 
churches, and the new government, 
being only ten years old, has not 
had enough time to build new 
schools, although it is trying hard. 
Untiringly the young ladies work, 
explaining slowly and clearly each 
word, for the lessons have to be 
learned from their lips. There are 
no books. But both teachers and 
pupils are inspired by the sublimity 
of their task, and quickly the un- 
spoiled little minds grasp the eternal 
truths of their religion, many of 
which are already familiar to them 
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from their parents’ instructions. 

Throughout Portugal—in the heat 
»f the sun, in the cold of the rainy 
season, against great odds of all 
inds—young men and women walk 
patiently up and down many miles 
of hills and valleys, through narrow 
twisting streets of big cities, search- 
ng out children to teach, mothers 
to help. Catholic Action is heroic 
action in Portugal. 


Factories 


WwW: HAVE READ carefully the many 
pages of the New Labor Charter 
of the Corporative Government of 
Portugal. It is a most interesting 
document, worthy of profound study 
by Catholic social students. What we 
wanted, however, was to see factories 
in which we could observe the prac- 
tical application of this theory. One 
day we walked unannounced and 
unheralded into a large chemical 
factory near Lisbon. For the same 
reason we stopped several days later, 
n a trip we were taking inland, be- 
fore a huge cement factory. We 
asked to be shown around. In both 
cases our reception was very courte- 
ous and our tours very thorough. 
We saw the plants and were con- 
vinced that all the workers—women 
and men—work under the _ best 
hygienic and sanitary conditions 
possible, with plenty of air and pro- 
tection from the sunlight, which in 
this part of the world is to be kept 
out rather than let in. The manage- 
ment tries to secure its workers from 
neighboring villages because the 
policy of the government is to com- 
bine agricultural with industrial 
The government wants the 
factories in districts where the 
workers can own their own homes 
nd a little land and thus help to 
support themselves with the product 
of that land. This is in accordance 
with the advice of the Popes con- 
-erning widespread ownership. It 
ulso prevents the creation of an un- 
tached urban industrial popula- 
yn, restless and easily subject to 
bversive propaganda. 
For those of its workers who come 
ym a distance, the management 
provides a home. These homes con- 
ist of rows of clean, whitewashed, 
comfortable houses, with lovely 
g , running water and electric 
ight—which is a great luxury—pro- 
vided free. The houses form a little 
ze of their own on the outskirts 
f plant. There is also a club 
house which contains a theatre, a 
library well stocked with up-to-date 
books, a reading room, game rooms, 
and meeting rooms where several 
times a week lectures of educational, 
general and technical interest are 
A restaurant, run on a co- 
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Gathering grapes for making the wine for which Portugal is famous 


operative basis, is open to all em- 
ployees. A bath house with modern 
showers and hot water (again a 
luxury here) is open all day and 
late into the night. A créche for 
little babies of working mothers is 
under the supervision of a trained 
and competent nurse. There is a 
well-equipped hospital, and a large 
sports stadium is visible in the dis- 
tance. A school for the workers’ chil- 
dren and a church complete the 
buildings. 

The working day is of eight hours 
for adults and six for minors, who 
may begin work at fourteen years 
of age. Married women are discour- 
aged from industrial work, as their 
place is in the home with the family. 
Medical and dental assistance is pro- 
vided and free and full compensa- 
tion is given in case of accidents. In 
the rare cases that a married woman 
is employed, she receives a thirty to 
forty days’ leave in case of preg- 
nancy, with free assistance of the 
midwife. All workers get seven to 
ten days’ paid vacation a year. The 
minimum wage runs from thirteen 
to fifteen escudos per day for men 
and ten to twelve for women—suffi- 
cient for existence but not for full 
comfort. It is now the one aim of 
the government to raise this amount. 
But if one takes into consideration 
the free rent, water, light, fuel, 





medicines and medical attention 
given, it helps matters a lot. 

We decided that in “backward” 
Portugal we had found more ad- 
vanced social legislation in many 
branches than in so-called “ad- 
vanced” countries such as France 
and the United States, where paid 
vacations are not yet a definite affair 
and ownership of land and of homes 
by the workers is no concern of the 
management. I left the factory with 
the words of the manager ringing 
in my ears, when in answer to my 
question, “Does the Government 
compel you to all this social effort 
for your workers?” he replied, “The 
Government does not supervise or 
compel, rather it teaches us that the 
common good is above that of the 
individual and in the long run is to 
the benefit of the individual—and 
that a happy, contented worker 
means a successful, enterprising na- 
tion. Therefore it also means a 
happy capitalist.” I wished there 
were more “happy capitalists” in 
America—capitalists whose  hap- 
piness was the result of the applica- 
tion of such principles. ... 


St. Anthony 


E VERYBODY knows that St. Anthony 
was born in Portugal. Recalling 
how often he had listened to our 
many petitions and found for us in- 
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numerable lost articles, we thought 
it would be nice to thank him per- 
sonally, now that we were not only 
in his native land but in the very 
city of Lisbon where he was born. 

Of the original home of the Saint, 
who was born in 1195, there remains 
only the room in which he was born, 
and certainly it was not large—only 
T by 13 feet. From it one can see the 
river Tagus. After the Saint’s death 
the house of his birth was made into 
a church, which collapsed in the 
great earthquake of 1755, and of 
which only the Saint’s room and the 
High Altar were spared. To build a 
new church, funds were needed. The 
popularity of the Saint can be 
gauged by the fact that these funds 
were raised by street urchins, who 
erected small altars on street corners 
and begged from passers-by. Every 
penny required to build the church 
was obtained that way. The work 
was concluded in 1812. The custom 
of collecting “for St. Anthony” exists 
even today, and modern street ur- 
chins still erect little altars in honor 
of the Saint—but the pennies given 
them are used to a more material 
end, such as sweets and fireworks. 

Near this, his first home, stands 
the Lisbon Cathedral where St. An- 
thony was baptized. The font was 
never removed and may be seen 
even today. This Cathedral is the 
oldest church in the peninsula and 


dates back to the year 310. Under 
Arab dominion it became a mosque. 
In October, 1147, when Lisbon was 
reconquered from the Moors by the 
first Portuguese King, Don Alfonso 
Henrique, with the help of English 
Crusaders, the Cathedral was for- 
mally blessed under the invocation 
of Our Lady of the Assumption, by 
Dom Gilbert who accompanied the 
English forces. 

The invocation of Our Lady of the 
Assumption has always been a favor- 
ite devotion in Portugal. And Fer- 
nando de Bulhoes—which was St. 
Anthony’s baptismal and family 
name—was no exception to the gen- 
eral rule. It is said that when the 
Saint was in Toulouse in 1225 Our 
Lady appeared to him and confirmed 
the fact of her Blessed Assumption. 
He was consecrated to Our Lady in 
the Lady Chapel of the Cathedral, 
where his first miracle is said to have 
taken place. As he was climbing the 
tower steps to ring the Angelus bell, 
the devil appeared before him. Re- 
calling at once the efficacy of the 
Sign of the Cross, he traced it on 
the marble wall. The hard stone 
softened at his touch and received 
the impress which put the tempter 
to flight. The trace of the miraculous 
cross can still be seen. 

After he joined the Canons Regu- 
lar of St. Augustine, he never re- 
turned to his home town except 





Rivers wind their way between vine-covered hills in scenes of great natural beauty 
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once, and then in a miraculous man- 
ner. The story is told that while 
preaching in another town he heard 
that his father had been unjustly 
accused of murder. The Saint there- 
upon drew his cowl over his head 
and, to the astonishment of his 
audience, remained for a long time 
Silent and immovable. At the same 
moment, by a miracle of bilocation, 
he appeared in Lisbon, where he 
proved his father’s innocence. 


N LissBon, the miracles associated 

with the Saint are too numer- 
ous to relate. One of the most in- 
teresting occurred while his can- 
onization was being celebrated in 
Spoleto—the bells of Lisbon began 
ringing of their own accord. 

The incident that brought St. 
Anthony to public notice is of in- 
terest. He was present at an ordina- 
tion for which it was discovered, 
when the time came for the sermon, 
that no one had been appointed to 
preach. All the priests present de- 
clined to do so because they were 
unprepared. In the emergency An- 
thony was asked to preach, although 
it was thought he was capable only 
of reading the missal and breviary. 
He began timidly and slowly, but 
as he warmed to his subject he 
preached with such learning, elo- 
quence and fervor that all present 
were struck with amazement. With 
that event began St. Anthony’s pub- 
lic life. 

St. Anthony is so much a national 
Saint that even today he retains 
the rank and privilege of Honorary 
Colonel in some regiments of the 
Portuguese Army. His statue was 
seen in the Great War on the fields 
of Flanders, borne in the vanguard 
of a regiment. Wherever the statue 
was borne, full military honors were 
accorded it. Incidentally, while in 
Flanders, no man of this regiment 
perished. The pay of Honorary Col- 
one! is still allotted to St. Anthony— 
and goes to charity. 

Having seen his birthplace, prayed 
in his church, and rendered deep 
thanks for all his help to us during 
our lifetime, we left with a feeling 
that he had become very human to 
us, and therefore more precious. St. 
Anthony, pray for us. 

Fond as we are of roaming at 
large and of poking into all kinds of 
strange places, learning all kinds of 
strange things, when the time came 
to depart we felt a strong desire to 
remain in Portugal, for we realized 
that one could spend a lifetime and 
never want for interests in this 
country of adventurous sailors, in- 
numerable saints and golden legends. 
We may see that promising land 
again. ; 









































































































































































































































































































































































































































Labor Relations and Encyclicals 


The Priest-Chairman of the New York State Labor Relations Board 


By LABOR RELATIONS, in this 
republic, we mean, on the positive 
side, negotiations on equal basis be- 
tween employer and employee for 
the purpose of reaching a reasonable 
agreement. Negatively the term ex- 
cludes the use of penalties or other 
disciplinary measures by the em- 
ployer against one or several of his 
workers who plan, join, spread or 
lead a union. Further it takes in the 
device of certification of representa- 
tion in collective bargaining. 

These are the expressed aims of 
the Labor Relations Boards now in 
existence, federal and state. They are 
the Boards’ only immediate aims, 
marking their jurisdiction, their 
competence, the extent of coverage 
of their decisions. 

The word Relations was added to 
the National Labor Board’s title 
months after the administration of 
Section 7A of the Recovery Act had 
been assumed by its pioneering of- 
ficials. At the time it was said rather 
universally that a broader line of 
division between its functions and 
those of the Department of Labor 
had become advisable. It was thought 
that employer co-operation could be 
had more speedily if the link-up be- 
tween the twenty-year-old depart- 
ment and the new agency were cut 
to a mere strand. 

Corporation heads and their legal 
counsel resented the submission to 
the Labor Department, as such, of 
the novel and strange problems aris- 
ing out of the law-made obligations 
to recognize the self-association of 
their workers. They felt keenly the 
imposition of limits on their right to 
discharge or discipline them. No more 
could they dismiss an employee for 
organizing or joining a union. The 
department, they said, had been too 
close to labor, too partial to one side 
of the old and still growing series of 
industrial controversies between 
management and men. 

The Labor Board had to be above 
the very hint of attachment to either 
party, though it might lean to labor 
wherever the facts warranted it. It 
had been establishing for itself the 
reputation of impartiality, its re- 
gional directors were called im- 
partial chairmen, and its friends de- 


Writes of Labor Relations in the Light of the Papal Encyclicals 


By JOHN P. BOLAND 


manded that it free itself of even 
the shadow of suspicion. To endure, 
it had to be like Caesar’s wife. 

Not the least important reason 
for the establishment of the Labor 
Relations Board is to bring about the 
determination of working conditions 
by negotiation between the parties, 
which parties meet when they do 
meet on a footing of equality. Im- 
provement of the economic and, as a 
corollary, the moral-religious position 
of the worker follows collective nego- 
tiations. Removal of existing antag- 
onisms between employer and em- 
ployee is another conclusion budding 
right out of free omnibus bargaining. 

But labor relations do not end here. 
Indeed, the solution of labor disputes, 
which is the true goal of industrial or 
labor relations in its bigger field, 
sometimes calls for conciliation and 
arbitration procedure. Such proce- 
dure is expressly prohibited by our 
New York State Labor Relations Act. 
By that, I mean that the Board and 
its members are not permitted to 
mediate or to act as arbitrators. 


HE Boarp’s approach is quasi- 

judicial. It seeks facts on an 
alleged violation of the law which for- 
bids unfair labor practices, such as 
refusal to recognize and bargain in 
good faith with a properly certificated 
union, employer control of his asso- 
ciation of employees, discharge of an 
employee for union membership, the 
use of anti-union spies or of a black- 
list. While the Board may not mediate 
or arbitrate, it does frequently secure 
compliance before as well as during 
its official hearings. The work of con- 
ciliation, so much needed in New York 
State, is being capably handled by the 
New York State Mediation Board. 

The question is now asked: What do 
the labor encyclicals have to say about 
such labor relations? You might wish 
to pose it in another form: Has the 
Church a doctrine to teach on the 
subject of right relations between em- 
ployers and employees? 

You will search in vain in the papal 
labor pronouncements for the rules 
and regulations that must guide the 
procedure of fact-finding bodies like 
the Labor Relations Boards, of con- 
ciliatory groups like Mediation Boards, 
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Bureaus of Conciliation and local In- 
dustrial Tribunals or Arbitration 
Boards as demanded so often in 
standard union contracts. 

Yet it is noteworthy that in Quad- 
ragesimo Anno you will find all the 
principles and all the purposes and 
much of the specific programs which 
actually animate them and give them 
a place in the set-up of Human Re- 
lations. Only the implementation is 
left out. Obviously the application of 
these universal verities is local. 


— CAUSE Of most disputes, in 
the last analysis, is the employer's 
refusal to grant the wage increase so 
vigorously demanded when his work- 
ers have organized. This runs first in 
any catalogue of strike causes. Pope 
Pius XI, in his March 19th letter 
against Communism, declares that 
“employers should recognize the in- 
alienable right of the workingman to 
a wage sufficient for himself and his 
family.” He wants no permanent sys- 
tem of “doles.” 

In Quadragesimo Anno, he writes: 
“The worker should be freed from 
that hand-to-mouth uncertainty 
which is the lot of the proletarian.” 
He pleads for an “ample sufficiency” 
for the laboring man, enough of the 
fruits of production to enable him to 
restore his spent strength, to live in 
frugal comfort, to support his grow- 
ing family, to enjoy recreational and 
cultural advantages, to worship his 
God and to set aside something of his 
earnings against the life storms of his 
uncertain tomorrows. Leo XIII had, 
in 1891, given us the formula, a rea- 
sonable living, family, saving wage. 

No worker’s budget can be drawn up 
unless the author is guided by these 
declarations of principle. No mini- 
mum wage, aye no adequate wage, no 
comfort wage, can be assigned by an 
employer unless they be learned and 
followed. And wherever they have 
been made part of the wage scale ne- 
gotiations between business manager 
and his men, peace has come or has 
remained, peace and production and 
the end of class warfare. It is because 
such principles are flouted that the 
State is forced to establish Boards 
and Commissions to heal after the 
hurt, to treat after the outbreak, to 
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cure what could have been prevented. 
Costly, expensive, wasteful of taxes 
and of energy the work is, but neces- 
sary. The cure we know but we are 
not yet permitted to effect. There is 
no mystery about it, as there is in the 
case of cancer. Our democratic State 
may some day find a constitutional 
way of outlawing the reasons for non- 
conformity. 

Pius XI has already denounced 
these dissenters. He quotes the 
Prophet Isaias against them “who 
grind the faces of the poor.” He in- 
veighs against the concentration of 
economic wealth in the hands of a 
few. “Immense power and despotic 
economic dominations: are concen- 
trated,” he says, “in the hands of a 
few.” And again: “Very many em- 
ployers treated their workmen as 
mere tools.” 

But wage demands are not the only 
aims of a united group of employees. 
They also desire full recognition of 
their unions, of their chosen repre- 
sentatives, of their right to be heard 
in equal bargaining. This is more 
basic than wage demands themselves, 
though not always given priority 
either in the minds of the men or in 
the formulation of their proposals. 


‘ * 


A good way not to settle labor disputes. 


Pope Pius XI insists that the State 
must protect the toiler from employer 
exploitation, and gives such protec- 
tion as the foundation of the State’s 
right to intervene in the fields of in- 
dustry. Out of this right flows the 
duty of establishing boards to end, if 
possible, the growing evil. He favors 
a more universal division of income 
on the theory that higher paid work- 
ers will solve the problem of greater 
consumption by buying more and 
more of the products they turn out. 

His teachings with reference to 
union organization and membership 
are fairly well known. “Free asso- 
ciation,” he says, “is the right of the 
laborer.” He expresses the hope that 
farmers, as well as urban workers, 
enter associations of their own choice. 
We, in this country, have not as yet 
seen much more than the thin out- 
lines of agricultural unity. 

But he goes much further than do 
our American union organizers. He 
advises that a new social order may 
well be expected from the “re-estab- 
lishment of vocational groups.” We 
were rather close to the ideal in 1918 
when the right of employers to form 
associations and the right of employ- 
ees to form unions were written into 
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approved statements by the National 
Industrial Conference. 

The Holy Father feels that such 
groupings may logically follow the 
lines of the industries in which they 
are engaged. And he then approves 
the commonsense conclusion that 
joint negotiations between duly ac- 
credited committees chosen from both 
sides, the employer and the employee, 
might well give us the proper “grada- 
tion of functions” for harmony. 

Further again than our most mod- 
ern trade or vertical union organiz- 
ers does the head of the Church go 
when he points out that the root or 
final solution of the ills of our capi- 
talistic State is the wider spread of 
ownership in industry. The wage 
contract is but a step. Beyond it, 
higher on the ladder of progress, is 
the partnership contract, and part- 
nership connotes not only co-owner- 
ship of the means of production but 
also the finest of correlative planning 
and performance. 

The facts are being stated mildly 
when we say that the papal letters to 
the constituent entities in industry, 
employer and employee, contain the 
best available counsel on labor rela- 
tions in a nation like our own. 
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Police charging steel strike sympathizers at Chicago last May. Note the revolver at the left. 




























Tuan been away for a couple of 
months and was glad to be back in 
the Lodge of Sea Brethren, seated 
at the long table with the Book of 
Ship’s Articles on it and the Master 
at its head; the faces of friends in 
the tobacco-haze; the familiar ca- 
dences of old Dixon’s heart-catching 
ritual reverberating through the 
forgotten rooms of memory, and over 
all the steady-shining Navigation- 
Lights, red for manhood and green 
for that cool and wary prudence by 
which all worthy manhood is 
tempered and made sure. 

Yes, I was glad to be back. 

And, as Scribe to the Brethren, I 
was professionally interested in the 
discussion that started after we had 
“sot under way” for the evening. The 
talk had veered from wrecks to lady 
passengers and so to love and mar- 
riage. 

And thus, in due course, old Carlin, 
ruminating in his unostentatious 
corner, was moved to tell us his first 
and only story. 

He had joined the Brotherhood 
while I had been away. I found out 
afterwards that they had been try- 
ing to get him to talk for weeks. 

He was a sturdy old oak-tree of a 
man, with a mouth that did not 
readily open and a wary, blue, wind- 
ward-looking eye to go with it. You 
would have put him down at sight 
as an old windjammer-shellback, 
and then you’d have known as much 
about him as we did—until this 
night of which I am trying to tell 
you. 

“Anyone would think,” he said 
abruptly, as if a dam of long silence 
had suddenly carried away, “to hear 
some of you talk, that you’d never 
been in love yourselves, and knew 
nothing about it at all. None of you’d 
have laughed at love if you’d been 
with me on the old Allonby ... Nor 
at romance and excitement either.” 
He glanced quizzically across at me. 
“We had all your story-writing in- 
gredients. A bit of good, clean fun 
as well. Lord, it’s coming back, it’s 
all coming back to me.” 

He paused, and his eyes were the 
eyes of an eager and wondering 
child. 

“T wasn’t much more than an on- 
looker,” he resumed. “It’s another 


The Master of the “Allonby” 


By FRANCIS H. SIBSON 


man’s story I’m going to tell you... 
It’s left a sort of glow behind it that 
I don’t think I’ve ever really for- 
gotten. Some optimist once thought 
he was captain of his soul and 
master of his fate, and he even 
wrote a piece of poetry about it. 
Poetry isn’t always true. Some of it’s 
just high-sounding nonsense. Young 
Speed might have been captain of 
his soul—if Fate hadn’t made him 
Master of the Allonby, though even 
then I doubt it. 

“We were homeward-bound out of 
Sydney, via the Horn, with a cargo, 
and Speed was our second mate, a 
keen enough lad, not long out of 
his apprenticeship; and I suppose 
he had the usual virtues and the 
usual faults of most young second 
mates. As for the Allonby, she was a 
three-master, one of the last of the 
wooden ones, with painted ports and 
all, a real sight for sore eyes when 
she was in trim. The Allonby, Cap- 
tain Smartt. Maybe some of you'll 
have heard of her. 

“We were about a third of the way 
across to the Horn, running before 
the Westerlies as usual. Even Old 
Man Smartt—who was a bit of a 
‘cracker-on’—had to ease her when 
it really piped up, as it did. He eased 
her to three tops’ls—if I shut my 
eyes I can see ’em straining yet— 
upper tops’l on the main, lower 
tops’ls on fore and mizzen. Wind just 
enough south of west to make that 
mizzen-tops’1 possible, and even at 
that she was no beauty to steer. The 
sea was just brutal; every big ’un 
doing its worst to pull her out of 
the helmsmen’s hands. We’d had 
double helmsmen for four days. 


66e~maRTT hung on too long. He 
ought to have hove to while he 
had the chance, but I don’t think he 
expected the wind to go on freshen- 
ing as it did. By the time he realized 
his mistake in carrying on before it, 
the chance to get her round and 
tuck her head under her wing had 
gone, and he just had to carry on. 
“You know what happened when 
you got caught like that. The Allon- 
by broached-to—in the middle of 
the night, as usual, the mate on 
watch and the Old Man with him, 
pretty worried but trying not to show 
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it. It came at us out of the dark 
astern like a living monster, bent on 
smashing us under. No power on 
earth could have held us on ou 
course. It just overwhelmed us aft, 
smothered us, chucked the stem 
right round. 

“The second mate, Speed, asleep 
in his cabin off the saloon, had the 
devil’s own job to get on deck at all. 
He told me afterwards that he had 
to climb against a waterfall pour- 
ing down the cabin hatchway. By 
the time he did get on deck it was 
mostly over, and he was Master of 
the Allonby. 

“Neither the Old Man nor the 
mate, big strong men both of them, 
was seen again: the sea had taken 
them overboard. Yet, bashed about 
as they were, it had left us the two 
helmsmen! 


SSPIHE SHIP was on her beam-ends, 

with wind and water scream- 
ing over us like hell gone mad, and 
the tops’ls, all of ’em aback, thunder- 
ing away like three huge gray birds 
in a trap—a trap of whipping spars 
and twanging rigging. Unless they 
got free somehow, or were cut free, 
they’d keep us on our beam-ends till 
we sank. Speed yelled for Chips— 
there’d been no need to call all 
hands; we were all on deck already, 
sheltering under the weather-bul- 
warks and wondering how long we’d 
got to say our prayers—but the fore- 
topmast went before there was time 
to cut anything away. Then, with its 
stay gone with the foretopmast, the 
maint’gallantmast cracked like a 
whip and took the topmast and 
tops’1 along with it. 

“In twenty seconds we'd lost every- 
thing but the fore and main lower- 
masts and the mizzen. Then the 
mizzen-tops’1 went out of its bolt- 
ropes all in one terrific bang, and 
the Allonby came up a bit, and lay 
wallowing, with the wreckage of the 
masts and spars, held to us by the 
shrouds and such, bumping and 
bashing against our lee. 

“Speed ordered us to cut away the 
tangle, which took a couple of hours 
or more—we lost count of time— 
then put up a cloth in the weather 
mizzen rigging to get our bows up- 
wind a bit; when the dawn came to 
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Lithograph by Gordon Grant 


“Speed ordered us to cut away the tangle, which took a couple of hours or more.” 


show us where we stood, she was 
lying hove-to and fairly comfortable. 

“Speed formally took over as 
Master, of course. He made Barnes, 
the bos’un, his mate, and me second 
mate. Then what? 

“Speed decided the best thing to 
do was to make for Pitcairn Island. 
You know the place, where the 
Bounty mutineers landed and where 
their descendants are living to this 
day. But first we had to get her into 
some sort of sailing-trim again, and 
that wasn’t very easy, not in that 
westerly gale. 

“Speed put us on rations straight 
away, and there wasn’t one of us 
who doubted the sense of it. 

“Six hundred miles. It took us 
close on three weeks and then it 
wasn’t Pitcairn we made. Maybe 
Speed’s inexperienced navigation was 
a bit at fault. Or maybe there were 
currents we didn’t know about. Any- 
way, we must have blundered right 
past Pitcairn and a good deal to the 
west’ard, for the first news we had 
of land anywhere near was when we 
picked up a canoe, with two men 
and a girl in it. 


“They told us where we were—or 
at least the girl did. The men were 
Polynesians and could only speak an 
odd word or two of English. The girl 
spoke English better than most of 
us could, though of course she had 
the singing Polynesian accent. Some 
folks would call her a half-caste, for 
she was nearly as white as I am. 
Pearl was her name.” 

“Pretty common name in the Is- 
lands,” commented Beckett. 


13 AYBE. It suited her, anyway. It 

was what everyone called her. 
It was she who piloted us to the is- 
land that she’d just run away from. 
Understand? She went back again 
to a place that had become next 
door to hell for her, because she saw 
we had to find land quick, and it 
was the nearest. But of course we 
couldn’t know all that at the time. 
At first we’d thought she and her 
two men-servants were just visiting, 
as the islanders often did. 

“I said those two men were her 
servants, didn’t I? Retainers would 
be a better word. From the first, by 
the way she carried herself and the 


respect they showed her, we could 
see she was somebody. And when we 
took them all three aboard and 
hoisted in the canoe, she very soon 
showed us, without any need to 
stand on her dignity either, that she 
was to be respected on board the 
Allonby too. 

“It was a white man—a trader— 
who had driven Pearl off her own 
island, as I’ll tell you. In those days 
a trader was a little king, all on his 
own—an absolute tyrant if he felt 
that way. And Middlekirk was a 
tyrant. He had turned that island— 
Pearl’s island—into a hell on earth. 
In fact, he had an actual hell in 
sight, to threaten the people with. 
An active volcano just on the horizon 
—you could see it from our anchor- 
age. You'll hardly believe it, but he 
told ’em he could make the lava of 
the crater boil over if they didn’t do 
everything he wanted of ’em. And he 
wanted rather a lot. Copra, for in- 
stance—a very paying thing if you 
can get your labor for nothing. 

“Well, to get on with the yarn, 
Middlekirk came off to us in a boat, 
all smiles. He was a biggish man, run 
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rather to fat, and obviously he 
thought a good deal of himself. 

“As soon as Pearl saw him coming 
off to the ship she ran down below 
to her cabin, begging us not to tell 
him she was aboard, and the fear 
and sickened loathing in her face 
was something I’ll remember till I 
die. 

“T suppose I’d better tell you some- 
thing more about her, so as you'll 
understand. ; 


1 ER MOTHER—neither Pearl nor 

anyone else on the island knew 
anything about her except that her 
name was Kathleen and she had 
come to the island as a child, in a 
ship’s boat full of dead sailors who 
had evidently stinted themselves to 
keep her alive. She could just say 
her own Christian name and that 
was all. Maybe she’d be the little 
daughter of some shipmaster who’d 
taken her and his wife to sea with 
him, and one of those old tragedies 
that sometimes did happen had left 
her the sole survivor. 

“The old chief of the island 
adopted her, and when she grew up 
his second son married her. The 
eldest son died soon after the old 
man did, so that left Kathleen’s hus- 
band as chief. Kathleen died at the 
birth of her second child, a boy who 
died also, leaving Pearl, her first- 
born, as the last of the old chief’s 
line. 

“She’d be about fourteen, I sup- 
pose, when Middlekirk came and 
started in to make himself the boss. 
As long as the chief, Pearl’s father, 
was alive, the blighter failed. There 
were some nasty stories about how 
the chief died, though personally I 
think it was just the usual tubercu- 
losis. I don’t think Middlekirk would 
have gone as far as murder. 

“Anyway, after Pearl’s father died, 
Middlekirk jumped right in and took 
charge of everything — including 
Pearl. She was too young to oppose 
him, and he put such fear into the 
people that they didn’t dare to take 
her side. 

“As I told you, she’d just escaped 
from him—and from what we could 
gather, she’d been only just in time. 

“She was nineteen, about, and as 
lovely .as—” 

“Old Carlin’s voice softened, broke. 

“Anyway, she’d got clear of Middle- 
kirk—and had managed to persuade 
just those two men, out of all her 
dead father’s people, to help her 
escape from the island to another 
island about a hundred and fifty 
miles to the nor’-west ... where she 
could forget about everything. 

“And that brings us back to what 
I’ve told you already, about how we 
met her, and her turning back to 


hell because of our need, and us 
coming in to anchor, and Middlekirk 
coming off, and Pearl hiding in her 
cabin. As for her two men, they 
made a bolt for the foc’s’le and 
cowered there like frightened rab- 
bits. So we reckoned that unless we 
told him about it ourselves—which 
we weren’t likely to do after seeing 
the look on the girl’s face—Middle- 
kirk would have no idea she was 
aboard at all. 

“We reckoned wrong. We'd for- 
gotten the canoe. There it was in 
plain sight on top of the deckhouse, 
simply shouting the game away. 

“We found out afterwards that a 
local man could always tell the dif- 
ference between a local canoe and 
one from another island. Middlekirk 
knew at once. 

“But he didn’t say his piece 
Straight out, as an honest man 
would have done. Oh no. He scouted 
round, hinting, trying to get Speed 
and the bos’un and me to talk. He 
wanted to find out if she’d told us 
anything—which she had—and he 
very soon guessed it. Maybe the 
skipper of a modern passenger-liner 
would have handled the position 
with the poker-face tact it needed, 
but we weren’t trained to handle 
Middlekirk’s sort, and I’m afraid we 
must have been easy game for his 
twisty mind. 

“And of course he saw the shape 
we were in as well: he couldn’t help 
but see. We wanted shelter to get 
ourselves shipshape again, and he 
wanted Pearl back ashore, under his 
thumb again. See? 

“IT was standing just behind Speed 
all through, and heard the whole 
thing. I’ve the gist of it as clear as 
if I’d heard it yesterday. The swine 
as good as said that a sailing-ship 
full of rough men was no place for 
a young and innocent girl—he put it 
very nicely, but a fool could see what 
he meant—and he doubted whether 
his people would help us or even let 
us stay here if we didn’t send her 
ashore. 

“ «She seems to think,’ says Speed, 
short and blunt and angry-red in 
the face, ‘that this island’s no place 
for her. I can’t say I blame her. 
You’re too quick to judge other folks 
by yourself, Mister.’ 


'T3 L, after that it was war. 
Speed didn’t care. 

“The real puzzle was what to do 
with Pearl when we were ready for 
sea again. We couldn’t land her back 
on the island, not with Middlekirk 
there, and we were scared to land 
her on the island she’d been making 
for in the canoe because Middlekirk 
might send and take her again when 
we’d gone, now that he knew what 
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her idea had been in escaping the 
first time. I believe he’d rather 
thought, till she came back with us, 
that she’d gone out and drowned 
herself. 

“Speed was badly worried, and 
several times he asked us what we 
thought about it. He had some mad 
idea of taking her home to the 
States and having her ‘Tooked 
after . 

“But Barnes, our wise old bos’un 
—or mate as he was now—prac- 
ticaliy begged him not to. 

“Took round you, sir,’ he said. 
‘Feel the sun and the warm wind on 
you. Look ashore at those palms and 
things. If we take Miss Pearl home 
with us, sir, she’ll cry her eyes out 
for the sun and the wind and the 
sea again, and in a year she'll be 
dead, like as not. Don’t do it, sir. 
*Twill be murder.’ 

“And Speed sighed and said he 
supposed it would. And I knew what 
it cost him to say it. I knew what 
he’d meant by ‘having her looked 
after’. He wanted to marry her him- 
self—that was as plain as the north 
point on our compass. 


1 ELL, as it turned out, that prob- 

lem was solved—in quite an 
unexpected way. That’s where the 
excitement came in, and the fun. I 
told you there was some fun as well, 
didn’t I? That’s life. 

“The first warning of it was a 
battered little canoe with four people 
and a lot of bullet-holes in it, drag- 
ging in like a wounded duck through 
the entrance. She’d come from the 
next island to the east’ard, with the 
yarn that a schooner-ful of toughs 
had turned up and cleaned out the 
place. These four had only just got 
away with their lives. 

“These survivors said the schooner 
people were coming here next, to 
loot the trading-station and have 
another good time ashore while they 
were at it. 

“Well, that got Middlekirk rattled 
bad. Within ten minutes, forgetting 
all the insults Speed had chucked 
in his face, he was alongside us, beg- 
ging us to take him and his goods 
aboard and be off out of it ‘before 
these evil men arrive.’ 

“As it happened we were just 
about ready for sea by then, leak 
stopped, jury topmasts properly 
rigged on fore and main, nothing 
more to be done that couldn’t be 
done at sea. , 

“And suddenly I saw by the look 
on Speed’s face that he’d got an 
idea. 

“‘A’mmmm,’ says Speed, as if con- 
sidering. ‘You'll have to sign articles, 
Mister, to make it legal. We’re not 
licensed to carry passengers.’ Which, 
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when you come to think of it, was 
just a good lie. 

“Middlekirk was ready to sign any- 
thing if only it would get him away 
safe. And of course he thought it 
was just a formality. 

“So Speed takes him to the saloon 
to sign on—then calls Barnes in. 

“ ‘This is Middlekirk,’ he says. ‘Just 

signed with us as AB. Look after 
im.’ 
“‘7']] look after him all right,’ says 
the bos’un. ‘You come along o’ me,’ 
he says to Middlekirk. ‘T’ll fix you 
up. 
vsand as his big hairy hand shut 
fast over the trader’s pudgy arm, I 
saw the blighter’s face go red, then 
white—then gray. 

“‘Put him in the foc’s’le with the 
others,’ calls Speed after the pair of 
them, ‘and see he doesn’t come aft 
again without orders.’ 

“Aye aye, sir!’ booms the bos’un 
from the door, and frog-marches 
him up the companion and away 
for’ard, where the hands were very 
glad to see the blighter who’d spoilt 
their shore-leave for ’em—for what’s 
the good of going ashore if the folks 
daren’t have anything to do with 
you? 

“I could see Speed felt happier 
than he’d been for a long time. 

“Then Pearl came in from her 
cabin, angry and a bit frightened, 
wanting to know why we’d let the 
man aboard, swearing she’d never 
let him take her ashore alive—and 
we could see she meant it too. 

“Speed started to reassure her— 
and by the Lord, in two minutes 
they’d both of ’em forgotten there 
was anyone else in the saloon. They 
laughed a bit over Middlekirk—that 
was only human—but there was a 
note in her laughter that ... Oh, 
what’s the use of trying to describe 
it? Those two loved each other, and 
they weren’t either of them trying 
to hide it any longer. I—I went up 
on deck and left them.” 


ND even after forty years, as he 
halted there in his tale, old 
Carlin’s eyes were wet. 

“And the pirates or whatever they 
were?” prompted Trench, who had 
done his own share of fighting 
pirates. 

“Oh, we fixed them. They hadn’t 
reckoned on butting up against a 
well-manned merchant-ship with 
quite a decently stocked little arms- 
chest aboard. Nor had they reckoned 
with Pearl, daughter of chiefs. With 
Middlekirk held safe on board, she 
went ashore, she and her retainers, 
and had every able-bodied man 
mobilized in next to no time. With 
no Middlekirk to talk, they were 
ready to listen to her again, you see. 


“Well, to get on with the war. We 
simply took the Allonby round the 
lagoon a bit, out of sight from the 
east’ard, the way they were coming, 
let ’em bring their schooner in to 
anchor, watched ’em come ashore 
from our ambush on the beach, then 
a ship’s party under Barnes crept 
round in a boat under the shelter of 
the outer reef, took their schooner, 
scuttled her and then came on ashore 
to join in the fun. It was hot while 
it lasted, but it didn’t last long. With 
us to stiffen them, the islanders just 
made hay of the brutes. Within three 
hours every man-jack of them was 
either knocked on the head or tied 
up and under guard.” 


13 EK then what did you do with 
them?” asked Watson, very 
interested. 

“Oh,” answered Carlin, with rather 
unreal nonchalance, “Speed told ’em 
they were a disgrace to the white 
race and weren’t fit to live, and in 
his capacity as lawful master of a 
ship and the only available repre- 
sentative of law and order, he’d have 
to hang the lot of them. What else 
could he have done?” 

“So you hanged them? Stout 
work,” commented Watson, “but a 
bit irregular, perhaps. Still, I quite 
see your point. And then what did 
you do with your villain?” 

“Well, he’d signed on, hadn’t he? 
And weren’t we short-handed? We 
took him with us, of course—did our 
best to make a sailor of him, but he 
wasn’t much use as an A.B., so in 
the end Speed rated him assistant- 
steward. He turned out quite fair at 
potato-peeling.” 

“Yes, that’s all very well,” pointed 
out Maynard, after the chuckles had 
subsided, “but how did you get rid 
of him without his kicking up an 
infernal row?” 

“Oh, he deserted at Buenos Aires, 
where we put in for more stores. We 
rather expected the Consul to come 
aboard and make a row, but we 
heard no more. I expect a woman or 
some other kind of trouble got Mid- 
dlekirk in tow before he had time to 
find the Consul. A man in seaman’s 
clothes could find trouble ashore 
there quick enough in those days, 
without bothering to look for it. No, 
we heard no more of Middlekirk, 
thank goodness.” 

“And—the girl?” asked someone. 

Carlin’s voice changed, became 
slow and hesitant. 

“Yes. You want to know how the— 
the romance ended. Naturally. Well 
in the end, just before we left the 
island, she went ashore, back to her 

people, trying not to break down. 
And he went up to the stern and 


gave the order to get ready for sea. 
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“You'll remember what the bos’un 
had told him, about what would 
happen to her if he took her home 
with us. On top of that, try and 
think what it would have been like 
for her while she’d lived—a second 
mate’s wife, on second mate’s pay, in 
some mean little house or boarding- 
house in a sooty street in New York, 
with that dirty gray raining sky to 
drain the light out of her eyes . 
and him away at sea... 

“Speed couldn’t do it—he just 
couldn’t—though maybe she begged 
him to. No more could he go ashore 
with her, as he longed to, and chuck 
everything up and stay there the 
rest of his life with her. Why? 

“As I said, he might have been 
captain of his soul if Fate hadn’t 
made him Master of the Allonby, the 
only one of the lot of us who knew 
how to navigate and get us home... 

“Life, it tries to tempt you to break 
its laws, it’s always trying, but that 
time ... there was only one thing 
that any decent man could do.” 

“But surely,” said Dent, his brow 
puckered, “he could have come back 
to her, afterwards?” 


«6 E CAN’T all own our own boats, 

Brother,” said Dixon gently, 
“and run about the world as we like. 
We have to go where the owners 
send us. Speed may have been able 
to go back, years afterwards, per- 
haps ... But I shouldn’t think it 
likely.” 

Carlin shot him a grateful glance. 

“Love,” he said quietly, “may mean 
a lot—oh, an awful lot—to a man or 
a woman, but in this world it isn’t 
everything. God help us all, it... 
isn’t . . . everything. 

“T’m feeling awful tired,” he 
finished abruptly. “I think I'll go 
home.” 

Dixon went with him. He needed 
someone. 

Then Trench looked at me, and I 
looked at Trench. 

Some time before I had lent him 
some old back numbers of an obscure 
little sea-magazine, devoted mainly 
to the personal recollections of old- 
time sailormen. The story of the 
Allonby’s dismasting and voyage 
home, told with seamanlike brevity 
by a fellow who had been one of the 
junior apprentices aboard her, had 
particularly appealed to both of us. 
It gave just the bare nautical de- 
tails—and a name, the name of the 
man who had taken command when 
Captain Smartt had been washed 
overboard with his mate. And that 
name was not Speed, but Carlin. 

It was his own story he had been 
telling us. 

He died a week ago. Otherwise I 
would have kept silence. 










































By STANLEY B. JAMES 


Tuere is no type of individual 
more alien to the ideals of our age 


than the religious recluse. This 
hurrying generation has lost the art 
of contemplation and looks with 
suspicion on those supposed to have 
possessed it. We live in crowds, and 
even when we retire to our homes 
we find solace in a radio which 
brings to our apartments the enter- 
tainments or controversies of the 
outside world. It is becoming more 
and more difficult to discover se- 
cluded country retreats whose si- 
lence is not broken by automobile 
traffic. Even the sanctuary of the 
sky, in gazing on which one might 
in past times have felt earth and its 
busy affairs drop away leaving the 
soul free, is now invaded by throb- 
bing airplanes. No avenue of escape 
seems left to us. 

There was a time when a refuge 
was offered those seeking quiet by 
ancient seats of learning where 
the scholar, poring over yellowing 
parchments, could lose himself in 
a maze of metaphysics or, in the 
company of poets and historians, re- 
create a classic civilization long 
dead. But scholarship has ferfeited 
its former rights. The philosophy it 
has adopted is a materialistic one. 
Classical. studies, being too remote 
from current interests, are unfash- 
ionable. Learning now is not an end 
in itself, a vocation to be pursued 
with disinterested zeal, but a means 
of fitting ourselves for the struggle 
of a competitive world. 

From every quarter in which we 
endeavor to discover solitude we are 
driven back to the haunts of men 
and to the perpetual distractions of 
their affairs. 


A Contemplative 
and the 
Passion 


“The world is too much with us; 
late and soon, 

Getting and spending, we lay 
waste our powers: 

Little we see in Nature that is 
ours; 

We have given our hearts away, 
a sordid boon! 

The Sea that bares her bosom 
to the moon; 

The winds that will be howling 
at all hours, 

And are up-gathered now like 
sleeping flowers; 

For this, for everything, we are 
out of tune; 

It moves us not.” 


So wrote Wordsworth in the early 
part of the last century. What would 
he say if he were writing today? 

Religion outside the Catholic 
Church has followed the fashion. 
Sects which once insisted on faith 
as the sole condition of salvation 
now throw all their weight into busy 
philanthropies and social schemes 
for material betterment, approving 
a “practical” Christianity which en- 
tirely excludes the mystic’s reverie. 
Little wonder is it if such a genera- 
tion describes monks as lazy and 
has only contempt for those hermits 
who fled the world to live lives of 
contemplation. 

The criticism that the eremite 
showed a cowardly fear in retreating 
to his solitude may have been true 
in some cases. It may be even con- 
ceded that some hermits were no 
better than vagabonds exploiting the 
charity of the credulous. To choose 
a cell near some public thoroughfare 
and subsist on the alms given by 
those who supposed themselves con- 
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tributing to the maintenance of 
piety was too easy a way of escaping 
responsibilities not to be adopted 
by many unworthy of so sacred a 
vocation. 

Medieval satirists made many ref- 
erences to this class. It is one thing 
to lampoon the hypocrite, however, 
and another thing to traduce the 
calling he has betrayed. William 
Langland, the fourteenth-century 
poet, had some hard things to say 
about monks and solitaries, but he 
wrote: 


“For if heaven be on this earth 
and ease to any soul, 

It is in cloister or in school on 
many counts I find; 

For to cloister cometh no man to 
chide and to fight, 

But all is buxomness there and 
books to read and to learn.” 


And of hermits he declared there 
were some who were for prayers and 
penance, “aye many a one living 
strait lives for love of our Lord and 
in hope of heavenly bliss.” 


HE conditions under which the 
more strict sort of anchorite 
lived preclude the idea that he 
sought comfort. He was sealed up 
in a narrow cell having a single win- 
dow through which the alms of the 
charitable might be passed to him. 
Never till the day he died and an 
aperture was made to carry out his 
body, did he leave this narrow prison. 
There, day after day and year after 
year, did he meditate and pray and 
offer counsel to such as came to 
consult him. 
This was the state in which lived 
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the individual known as the Lady 
Juliana of Norwich whose Revela- 
tions of Divine Love is a mine of 
mystical wisdom. All that is known 
about her besides what she tells us 
in that book can be put into very few 
words. 

It is probable that she was of a 
good family. She has been identified 
with the Juliana Lampit to whom a 
knight, Shakespeare’s “good Sir 
Thomas Erpingham,”’ the com- 
mander of the English archers at 
Agincourt, left a legacy in his will 
in 1424. Originally, it is probable 
that she was an inmate of the nun- 
nery at Callow, but, as sometimes 
happened, left the cloister to em- 
prace a still more secluded life. Her 
cell was at the east end of the 
churchyard of St. Julian’s church, 
Norwich. She was thirty years old 
in May, 1373, and as she is reported 
to have died in 1443, she must have 
lived to be a hundred. For all that 
time, during some of the most stir- 
ring episodes in English history and 
while Europe was passing through 
the throes of the Black Death and 
the Great Schism, she abode in her 
cell, cut off from all active partici- 
pation in the affairs of men. 


ut the criticism that such as she 

sought only freedom from the 
burden of life is less applicable in 
her case than in that of others. Of 
her the exact opposite can be said. 
This high-born dame, who might 
have enjoyed a life of luxury as that 
was then understood, voluntarily 
shut herself up permanently under 
prison-like conditions. But even that 
did not satisfy her. She was one of 
those high-souled beings who, like 
St. Therese of Avila, cannot be con- 
tent with a mediocre love. It was 
her dearest wish to be identified as 
closely as possible with Our Lord in 
His crucifixion. In the second chap- 
ter of her Revelations she tells us 
how she desired of the grace of God 
three gifts. The first was “mind of 
the passion,” the second, “bodily 
sickness,” and the third was to have 
what she calls “three woundes’— 
namely, “true contrition,” “kind 
compassion” and “wilful longing to 
God.” 

It will be best to consider first 
the desire for “bodily sickness,” 
which she prayed might overtake 
her when she was thirty years old. 
As she had prayed so it befell. Let 
us describe what happened as far 
as possible in her own words: 

“And when I was thirty years old 
and a half,” she wrote, “God sent 
me a bodily sickness, in which I lay 
three days and three nights, and 
on the fourth night, I took all my 
Rites of Holy Church and weened 

















The High Altar Crucifix 


By LEONARD TWYNHAM 


Before our gaze in this expansive shrine, 
Dwarfed by the columns and the images 
And flanked by tall and heavy candlesticks, 
Stands this arresting form of crucifix, 
Unostentatious, inescapable, 

An ivory corpus on an ebon cross, 

White body nailed upon a dismal rood 

Of ebony as black as this world’s sin, 

A shining body glorified in death, 

The flesh as temple of the great white Light, 
A figure of The Everlasting Man 

Illuminated by converging rays 

That focus on the symbol of our faith— 
God in the likeness of our broken frame. 


Against the darkness of vast time and space, 
Against the shadows of this hour and place, . 
He glows with radiant alabaster sheen, 
Pure, spotless, and inviolate, 

Commanding that all eyes be turned on Him, 
From hidden aisles of this intransient vane, 
From dimming corners of this pillared earth. 














not to have lived till day.” She lay 
in this condition for two days and 
nights more. “And I understood in 
my reason, and by the feeling of my 
pains that I should die: and I as- 
sented fully with all the will of my 
heart to be at God’s will. Thus I en- 
dured till day, and by then was my 
body dead from the middle down- 
ward, as to my feeling.” 

Friends came to her assistance. 
She was raised up so as to ease her 
and a priest was sent for. He set 
a crucifix before her and bade her 
look at it. “After this,” she con- 
tinues, “my sight began to fail; it 
waxed as dark about me in the 
chamber as if it had been night, save 
in the image of the cross, wherein 
held a common light, and I wist 
not how; all that was besides the 
cross was ugly and fearful to me, 
as it had been much occupied by 
fiends.” Then, just as she thought 
she must die, all her pain and weak- 
ness passed and she was as whole 
as ever she had been. 

“Then came suddenly to my mind 
that I should desire the second of 
our Lord’s gifts, and of his grace, 
that my body might be filled with 
the mind and feeling of his blessed 
passion, as I had before prayed. For 
I would that his pains were my pains 
with compassion, and afterwards 


longing to God.” This prayer, too, 
was answered. 

Juliana’s vision of the Passion 
lacked nothing of realism. She had 
all the medieval Christian’s willing- 
ness to face the facts. It was not 
callousness that enabled her to look 
on the blood that dripped from the 
divine brow, but the desire to share 
the suffering of her Beloved. 

One passage will suffice to indicate 
the character of her descriptions. It 
occurs in the sixteenth chapter. It 
runs thus: “After this, Christ shewed 
a part of his passion, near his dying: 
I saw the sweet face as it were dry 
and bloodless, with pale dying, and 
dead pale languring, and then 
turned more dead into blue, after 
in brown-blue, as the flesh turned 
more deep dead. For his passion 
shewed to me more properly in his 
blessed face, and namely in his lips; 
therein I saw these four colors— 
those that before were fresh and 
ruddy, lively and liking to my sight. 
This was a pitiful changing, to see 
this deep dying; and also his mois- 
ture clogging together and dried to 
my sight. 

“And the sweet body waxed brown 
and black, all changed and turned 
out of the fair, fresh, and lively color 
of himself into dry dying; for that 
same time that our blessed Saviour 
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died upon the rood, it was a dry 
sharp wind, wondrous cold, as to 
my sight: and what time that the 
precious blood was bled out of the 
sweet body that might pass therefro, 
yet there was a moisture in the 
sweet flesh of Christ, as it was 
shewed. Bloodshed and pain dried 
within, and blowing of the wind and 
cold from without met together in 
the sweet body of Christ: and these 
four dried the flesh of Christ by 
process of time... . 

“And in this drying, was brought 
to my mind this word that Christ 


said, ‘I thirst.’ . The blessed 
body dried all alone long time, with 
wringing of the nails and weight 
of the body; (for I understand that 


for tenderness of the sweet hands, 
and the sweet feet, by the great 
hardness and grievousness of the 
nails, the wounds waxed wide, and 
the body settled for weight by long 
time hanging), and piercing and 
raising of the head, and binding of 
the crown, all baken with dry blood, 
with the sweet hair clinging the dry 
flesh to the thorns, and the thorns 
to the flesh drying; and in the be- 
ginning while the flesh was fresh 
and bleeding, the continual setting 
of the thorns made the wounds 
wide.” 

This passage, quoted from her 
Revelations, makes it evident, I 
think, that Juliana did not seek the 
solitude of her cell as a means of 
escape from suffering. 


ore will be still more evident if 
I quote another paragraph, in 
which the voluntary character of 
her experience is emphasized. I hope 
to show the reader that this quota- 
tion is of special significance. Here 
it is: 

“In this time,” we read in chapter 
nineteenth, “I would have looked 
from the cross, and I durst not; for 
I wist well, whilst that I beheld the 
cross I was sure and safe. Therefore 
I would not assent to put my soul 
in peril, for besides the cross, was 
no sureness for dread of fiends. 
Then had I proffer in my reason, 
as it had been friendly said to me, 
‘Look up to heaven to his Father,’ 
And then saw I well with the faith 
that I felt, that there was nothing 
between the cross and heaven that 
might have diseased me. Here me 
behoved to look up, or else to an- 
swer; I answered inwardly with all 


the might of my soul, and said, ‘Nay, 
I may not, for thou art my heaven.’ 
This I said, for that I would not; 
for I had rather have been in that 
pain till dooms-day, than have come 
to heaven otherwise than by him.” 

I have said that this refusal to 
take any other road to Paradise than 
that of the Cross has a special sig- 
nificance. The point is well worth 
considering. 


I" Is not only in pleasures of the 
world that men endeavor to for- 
get Calvary and all it implies. Some- 
times it is by an interpretation of 
Christianity which shirks the tragic 
fact. “Look unto the Holy Spirit,” 
says the voice of the tempter. “What 
you have to do is to cultivate an ex- 
alted spiritual state of mind which 
has nothing to do with history or in- 
stitutions. Why pin yourself down to 
Jesus as though He were the only 
manifestation of the Godhead?” And 
then again we are bidden, like the 
Lady Juliana, to look away from the 
Crucified to His Father. 

A theism which ignores the In- 
carnation and Passion is a comfort- 
able creed which ministers to a su- 
perficial optimism. Advocates of 
these cults are fond of declaring 
that Catholic Christianity with its 
insistence on the crucifix is too 
sombre. It is always thrusting sin 
and death before our gaze. It shocks 
our refined senses by thrusting on 
our attention the bloody character 
of Jesus’ Death. It seems positively 
to delight in gruesome details—the 
thorn-pressed brow, the _ pierced 
hands and feet and side. Humane 
sentiment and cultured delicacy find 
these things intolerable. Must re- 
ligion, it is asked, introduce us to a 
shambles? Cannot we have God and 
Heaven and a fair earth pervaded 
by the spirit of brotherhood without 
wading through these horrors? Bet- 
ter pagan light and laughter than 
the gloom and penitential groanings 
and disturbing pictures of the 
Catholic Church! 

And the curious thing is that, 
while this sort of criticism ends in 
emptying life of its meaning and so 
generating a philosophy of pessim- 
ism, the Lady Julianas of the world, 
with their eyes riveted on the Cross, 
are our blithest companions, ever 
comforting and inspiring us with 
their “revelations of divine love.” 
It is a striking fact that this medi- 


THE *f SIGN 


eval mystic of whom we have been 
talking, despite the fact (or shall J 
not say because of the fact?) that 
she would not turn away from the 
Passion, is one of our cheeriest 
writers. She lived in an age tor- 
mented by plague and famine and 
war, an age moreover when Chris- 
tendom was under the shadow of 
heresy and ecclesiastical corruption, 
She turned from all this for com- 
fort to the Cross, and she found 
charity unbounded and joy ever- 
lasting. A few further quotations 


confirming this will conclude our. 


brief study of her work. They give 
the key-notes of her courageous and 
happy faith. 

“If thou art repaid,” she hears 
Jesus say, “I am repaid: It is a joy, 
a bliss, an endless liking to me, that 
ever I suffered passion for thee: and 
if I might have suffered more, I 
would have suffered more.” 


T Is the same voice which declares: 

“TI may make all things well; 
and I can make all things well; and 
I shall make all things well; and I 
will make all things well; and thou 
shalt see thyself that all manner of 
things shall be well.” 

Finally we have this triumphant 
summing up of her message: ‘‘What? 
Wouldst thou know thy Lord’s 
meaning in this thing? Know it 
well: love was his meaning. Who 
sheweth it thee? Love. Wherefore 
sheweth he it thee? For love. Hold 
thee therein, thou shalt know more 
in the same. But thou shalt never 
know therein other without end.” 

The hand that wrote those words 
has long since turned to dust, but 
mankind has discovered no other 
solution for its problem than that 
which Juliana offered. Science and 
culture, material prosperity and the 
secularization of our interests aim- 
ing at a pagan freedom from the 
“gloom” of Christianity have failed. 
The secret she divulges remains the 
only remedy for our evils. To banish 
sadness you must fix your gaze on 
the saddest spectacle ever seen. To 
abolish sin it is necessary to con- 
template the Victim of man’s great- 
est sin. Evasion of the facts of our 
redemption will not serve. However 
painful they may seem they must 
be faced. The courage that faces 
them wins its reward in an abiding 
knowledge of the infinite love of 
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Two FRIENDS walked arm in arm 
along the quiet Spanish street. At the 
corner, they parted. “Adios!” “Adi- 
os!”—and they were gone. That was 
the Spain of the -past. 

Today all that is changed. In Ma- 
drid, Barcelona and Valencia, it is a 
crime to use that age-old word, 
“Adios.” One must adopt the revolu- 
timary greeting: “Salud” (Health), 
or “Camerada” or “Companero”; 
otherwise one is suspected of being 
non-Communist, that is, Fascist— 
and the penalty for that is death. 
There may be a trial preceding the 
sentence of death, or there may not. 
There may be some interval, or there 
may be a brutal lynching right then 
and there to punish the person who 
has refused to remove Dios (God) 
not only from his life but even from 
his speech. 

When religious names are heard 
publicly in these sections of Spain, 
one can be quite sure that they are 
being used in blasphemy or sarcasm. 
It was thus that the Directress of a 
women’s prison in Madrid bade fare- 
well to a group who were being led 
out to execution—‘“Greetings to St. 
Anthony.” She knew that those wo- 
men were dying for their religion. 
She knew that they had come not 
merely from the aristocratic and 
well-to-do classes, but from the mid- 
dle classes and the working people. 
She knew too that many of.them had 
been guilty of no crime save the 
“crime” of being enrolled in their 
parish sodalities, and the authorities 
had secured their names when the 
churches were sacked. She knew all 
that, and yet she dared to mock the 
religion which could lead these gen- 
erous women to sacrifice their lives 
gladly and willingly. 


Hatred of Religion 

ND when they had passed from 
hearing, she turned to vent her 
Savage hatred upon the victims that 
still remained to her. Among these 
latter were Sisters of Charity, whose 
Services were needed in the hospitals 
and orphan asylums, and who could 
not be killed—as yet. But if they 
could not be put to death, they could 





Patio of the University of Oviedo destroyed in the uprising of October, 
1934. In the centre is the statue of Bishop Valdes, founder of the University 


Spain Hopes For Life 


A Former Editor-in-Chief of ‘El Debate,”” Great Madrid 
Daily, Writes of the University and Press in Spain 


By FRANCISCO LUIS Y DIAZ 


be tormented. They could be de- 
prived of their religious garb and 
clothed in secular dress. They could 
be denied even the slightest external 
manifestation of prayer or devotion. 

As daily executions deprive the 
“Loyalists” of their victims, various 
expedients are adopted to secure 
new prisoners. In Barcelona it has 
become a common practice for a 
woman to go to some place where it 
is believed that a priest is concealed. 
With tears and cries of anguish, she 
begs to be directed to a priest, saying 
that there is a dying person who is 
desperately in need of receiving the 
last Sacraments. Usually, the ruse 
works. The priest presents himself 
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and offers his services—and at once 
officers appear on the scene and lead 
him away. In a few hours, he is dead. 
And the tortures and mockeries that 
precede his death are best left un- 
described. 

To those who recall the religious 
traditions of Spain, this situation 
seems tco fantastic to be true. It is 
not usual for men or nations to be 
suddenly stricken with madness, and 
to destroy with savage hatred all 
that they have hitherto cherished. 
Usually, the change must come grad- 
ually if it is to come at all. 

And in Spain, it did come grad- 
ually. This hatred of God, this 
hatred of religion and its ministers, 
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are merely the fruit of a tree that 
was deliberately planted and care- 
fully tended. For centuries, a sub- 
versive propaganda has been at work 
in Spain. In 1931 it found that its 
moment had come. It was finally 
able.to embrace in its deadly clutch 
the whole social system, it was able 
to taint every nook and cranny of 
the nation’s life. The economic dif- 
ficulties had been carefully exploited, 
the communistic division of goods 
had been promised, and it was not 
difficult to proceed to a deadly attack 
on public morals, to the fight against 
all that the Church stands for in 
family and social life. 


University and Press 


HE INSTRUMENTS which were used 

to attack religion in Spain were 
the instruments that should have 
been used in its defense—the Uni- 
versity and the Press. These were 
gradually won over from their al- 
legiance to truth and religion, but 
this change was so astutely directed 
that it was nearly accomplished be- 
fore the danger was even realized. 
For years, prominent Spanish Cath- 
olics refused to accept the fact that 
was so clear to everyone else. And 
when they finally realized their mis- 
take and attempted some concerted 
action, it was too late. 

For centuries, the Spanish univer- 
sities had been passing through a 
period of decadence. The death blow 
was dealt to their greatness when 
their freedom was taken from them 
and the higher sciences were neg- 
lected. Politics invaded the univer- 
sities, and gradually they were 
changed from places of study and 
investigation into mere agencies for 
subversive propaganda. Their effi- 
ciency consisted in a methodical and 
persistent campaign to capture the 
minds of the ruling class, to destroy 
their loyalty to the traditional spirit 
of Spain, and to imbue them with 
the irreligious ideals of the French 
Revolution. Since Spanish culture 
and sentiment are based upon the 
religious beliefs of the nation, the 
first and fiercest attacks were 
launched against the Faith. At first 
these blows were secret and subtle, 
but soon they became openly antag- 
onistic. 

Spanish universities had once been 
famed for their theological studies. 
In the Sixteenth Century, Spanish 
theological science was called “the 
light of the Council of Trent.” Now, 
however, the study of theology and 
of Catholic philosophy was either 
neglected or omitted entirely. In 
their place was substituted heretical 
and modernistic theories which were 
enjoying their brief vogue. It was not 
long before this new system of edu- 


cation began to produce its effects. 
The educated and ruling classes of 
Spain began to lose that vigorous 
faith that had been theirs in the 
period of Spain’s greatness. 

When Spanish students began to 
look to other lands for their phil- 
osophy and their education, it was 
only a matter of time until their love 
for Spain began to wane. There 
sprang up in its place an eagerness 
for the language, customs and man- 
ner of life of other countries, and a 
disdain for things Spanish. The rul- 
ing classes became disinterested in 
Spanish problems, and the uned- 
ucated classes were quick to imitate 
their leaders. They lost faith and 
confidence in their own country, and 
they blamed the ideology and relig- 
ious traditions of the past for the 
material decadence in which they 
found themselves. 

The intellectual classes, dominated 
in great part by Spanish Masonry, 
encouraged this attitude, which they 
knew could be used as a deadly 
weapon against religion and the 
Church. It would enable them to 
work for the deChristianization of 
Spain not merely with the blunt 
weapon of hostility and neglect, but 
with the sharp sword of bitter and 
undying hatred. Time and again 
during the Nineteenth Century, the 
Church was attacked with these 
weapons, and now in the Twentieth 
Century there is taking place a fight 
to the death, to determine whether 
Christianity in Spain is to live or die. 

With monotonous repetition, un- 
scrupulous calumnies were preached 
against the Church. It was said that 
the Church hoarded up the wealth 
of the country; that the Church with 
her dogmas impeded progress and 
the development of human intelli- 
gence so that she might keep the 
people in ignorance and preserve 
more easily her absolute domination 
over them; that Catholicism was the 
obstacle that prevented Spain from 
enjoying the material progress en- 
joyed by countries intolerant towards 
the Church. 


Malicious Calumnies 


INALLY, in 1898, when Spain’s war 

with the United States deprived 
her of her last colonies, the “intel- 
lectuals” who had been propagating 
these calumnies proclaimed that it 
was Catholicism and chiefly the re- 
ligious orders which had betrayed 
Spain. The press supported this lie, 
and it gained such support and be- 
lief among the common people that 
when the Dominican, Padre Noza- 
leda, was named Archbishop of Val- 
encia in 1904, there were indignant 
protests against his appointment 
voiced in most of the Spanish cities 
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by angry masses of the People 
The first blows at education 4, 
Spain date back as far as the Eight. 
eenth Century, when the Bourbon; 
came into power. Philip V_ (17. 
1746) did not find, it is true, th 
flourishing and magnificent educa. 
tional system that Spain had know 
in former times. He found an educa. 
tional structure capable of being rp. 
formed, capable of rising to the 
heights it had once known, by 
Philip was to prove himself a hip. 
drance rather than a help. He fei 
it necessary to oppose all that the 
former dynasty had stood for, tp 
ignore the character of the Spanish 
mind, and to try to produce Spanish 
copies of the French universities, 


Education Decadent 


. one years later brought Charles 
III, who continued the work of 
his predecessor. During his reign, ec. 
clesiastical influence in teaching was 
suppressed, and control of edv- 
cation passed to the State. The 
greater colleges were reorganized, 
their constitutions were modified, 
papal concessions were suppressed, 
and the power formerly enjoyed by 
the Church passed into the hands of 
Masonry, which became _ powerful 
enough to secure the expulsion of 
the Jesuits from Spain. It was an- 
other deadly blow to the traditional 
spirit of Spain. It pushed the Span- 
ish universities one step farther 
along the downward slope of deta- 
dence. 

In 1769, the Government took over 
the right to name the Directors of 
the universities. Two years later 
found the central government regu- 
lating even the internal life of the 
educational institutions, with the re- 
sult that that life languished, and 
became alien to the spirit of the 
nation. 

In 1798, during the reign of Charles 
IV, the higher universities suffered 
a new blow. Their privileges and 
powers were limited still more than 
they had hitherto been, and the 
way, was prepared for the final 
destruction of their liberty. This 
came in 1813. The Cortez of Cadiz 
approved the “ley Quintana,” a stat- 
ute which once more reformed the 
universities, this time according to 
the plans adopted by Napoleon in 
France. This “reformation” took 
away the last shreds of autonomy. 
The universities came to be merely 
an office of the Government. They 
soon became subject to those evils 
that for so long affected all the 
institutions connected with Spanish 
politics. This last arrangement was 
somewhat modified in 1824 by a plan 
that centralized more than ever the 
control of the universities; and in 
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1857 there was adopted a regulation 
still more oppressive, one that Span- 
ish Catholics have always protested 
against and tried to modify. 

The spirit that had once pervaded 
the Spanish universities could not 
survive these radical changes. The 
professor came to be a government 
employee, a public servant subject to 
the vicissitudes of politics. The spirit 
of science and investigation was no 
longer the token by which a man 
justified his position as a university 
professor. He was secure only to the 
extent that he propagated the doc- 
trines of the political party that had 
given him his office. 


Anti-Religious Education 


HE TRANSFORMATION the universi- 

ties underwent during this period 
was no mere change in adminis- 
tration. It consisted chiefly in the 
introduction of an _ anti-religious 
spirit. A strenuous effort was made 
to exclude the religious orders from 
the field of teaching, to deprive the 
Church and religion of all influence 
over the instruction imparted to 
Spanish youth. That effort eventually 
succeeded. 

To facilitate this anti-religious 
control of teaching, there was 
founded some fifty years ago the 
Institucion Libre de Ensevianza (Free 
Institute of Teaching). Its primary 
purpose was to secure a monopoly of 
the professorial chairs at the univer- 
Sities; after that, it would seize con- 
trol of all teaching, including the 
Ministry of Public Education. 


in the streets with their teacher. Taken in Guadalupe in Northern Spain 


The Institute attained its purpose. 
The Ministry of Public Instruction 
fell into its hands. Together with 
that office, it gained control of the 
subsidies for works of research, the 
burses for travel, the endowments 
for libraries and publications, and 
most of all, the committees em- 
powered to appoint to professorships. 

Masonry in Spain was triumphant, 
and it made full use of the power 
that it had gained. In recent years, 
it has maintained its policy with few, 
although notable, exceptions. That 
policy has been that no one who has 
not given proof of fidelity to the 
policies of the Institucidn libre de 
Ensenanza (chief among which 
policies is hostility to the Church) 
could gain a position in any of the 
organizations entrusted with the 
education of Spanish youth, nor a 
chair in the University, in the Insti- 
tute, in the Normal Schools, nor in 
any position of primary teaching. 

The effects of this propaganda 
were, in many cases, disastrous. The 
Spanish nation had once been pro 
foundly Catholic. Yet in the course 
of time it found its popular masses 
converted to the sinister plans of 
the godless. It was not a strange 
happening. When a nation has for 
many generations looked upon its 
ruling classes as the intellectuals, 
and has seen those ruling classes 
working and preaching against the 
traditional religion, then it almost 
necessarily passes along the way 
that Spain has passed. Religion be- 
came subject to doubt, then to in- 





difference, then to contempt, and 
finally to hatred. When Socialistic 
propaganda came among the Span- 
ish people, it found that Masonry 
and Liberalism had prepared the 
way for it in the soul of the nation. 
It worked together with them, until 
it was ready to overthrow everything, 
and to produce the terrible spectacle 
that now confronts the world. 


Anti-Religious Press 


We took place in the univer- 
sities during this period had 
its echo in the public press. Until 
a short time ago, the Spanish press 
was the exclusive property of a 
group of persons, who gave to the 
great majority of the newspapers 
a strongly anti-religious bias. This 
attitude manifested itself not only 
in the matters presented, but even 
in the interpretation given to the 
happenings of the day. Even the 
better newspapers practiced and 
preached indifference in religious 
matters, and concealed or ignored 
matters pertaining to the Church 
and her hierarchy. 

As an instance of conditions, we 
may mention that until 1920, when 
El Debate established a direct news 
service in Rome, there was no Span- 
ish newspaper which had direct and 
quick information from the Vatican. 
Only the news that the international 
agencies cared to send out was re- 
ceived and often even this news 
passed first through the unfriendly 
channel of anti-clerical French 
papers. The countless attacks to 
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which the Church was subjected 
during the 19th and 20th centuries 
were presented to the Spanish public 
as a struggle between those who 
desired the progress and welfare of 
humanity and Rome, which refused 
to allow these goods to come to men, 
and which was often able to enforce 
its refusal. 

Editors of newspapers were usually 
men who had been trained in the 
anti-religious atmosphere of the uni- 
versities. Their position enabled 
them to propagate the teachings of 
their masters, and to increase the 
prestige and authority of these “in- 
tellectuals” by presenting them to 
the Spanish public as men of science 
and of very high character and 
worth. The Spanish nation did not 
have a chance in the face of this 
propaganda. The common people did 
not feel qualified to question or dis- 
pute the statements of the more edu- 
cated classes. What they saw in 
print, they accepted as true. They 
came to believe what was taught to 
them so often—that religious beliefs 
and adherence to the Church were 
the causes of the evils suffered in- 
dividually and as a nation. The peo- 
ple began to separate themselves 
from the Church, to feel hostile to- 
wards her. They offered to the 
apostles of Communism a unique 
opportunity. For Communism not 
only offered to relieve their neces- 
sities, but it fiercely proclaimed the 
old familiar lie that Catholicism 
was the one cause of all their evils. 


Some Catholic Reaction 


HE WORK carried on so vigorously 

by the enemies of the Church 
did encounter some opposition. The 
first reaction appeared in 1900. In 
Bilbao, there was founded La 
Gaceta del Norte, a Catholic daily 
which undertook to propound sound 
doctrine among the Basques and to 
fight for the rights of the Church. 
In 1909, the newspaper ABC of 
Madrid began a fruitful campaign 
against the work of Masonry. In 
1911, El Debate appeared, and grew 
rapidly in power and prestige, both 
national and international. It set 
out to re-conquer Spanish public 
opinion for the Church. 

El Debate labored well, but it had 
too late. The Socialists and 
Anarchists had their own news- 
papers, which continued to nourish 
religious hatred and the desire to 
destroy the whole social order. News- 
papers which had formerly been 
merely indifferent or mildly hostile 
to the Church found their circula- 
tion threatened by the new radical 
papers, and they promptly attempted 
to become more radical than the 
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radicals. As a result, Communist 
propaganda in Spain had more 
organs of publicity than it wanted. 
Trotsky declared this fact in 1909, 
and Dimitroff repeated it much more 
recently. 

In 1931, when the Spanish Repub- 
lic was the issue of the day, there 
were nine newspapers in Madrid 
which welcomed the coming of the 
republic, and five which fought to 
retain the monarchy. A similar pro- 
portion was found among the news- 
papers of Barcelona, Valencia, Bilbao 
and other large cities. Since the 
establishment of the Republic, the 
menace of Communism presented 
itself again and again. The govern- 
ment, dominated by Masons, sup- 
ported it, more or less openly, while 
it continually suspended the news- 
papers which dared to manifest 
Rightist or Catholic sympathies. It 
made it impossible for any effective 
protest to be voiced against the out- 
rages perpetrated against religion. 
What news did reach the public was 
censored or distorted. 

From all that I have said, the ex- 
planation of present conditions in 
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Spain is clearly evident. The causes 
I have described are not the sole 
causes of the present situation, but 
they are those which have had the 
greatest influence in bringing about 
the disaster. May they serve as g 
warning to other peoples and other 
nations. The evil is slow in coming to 
maturity, but when it has become 
fully developed its effects are terrible 
and certain. Alfonso XIII with his 
project of University City presented 
a plan that was doomed to failure. 
The evil had already grown to too 
great proportions, and there was no 
chance to secure the support of a 
great part of the press. 

The future will bring a remedy to 
the troubles that have been afflicting 
the Spanish nation for so long. Un- 
der the guidance of General Franco, 
the University and the Press will be 
two public institutions that will 
render fruitful collaboration to the 
State in reforming the national 
spirit. They will share in the grand- 
eur that shall once more return to 
Spain. They will become powerful 
instruments for the spread of knowl- 
edge, religion and truth. 
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A FIERCE debate 
is being waged in 
American medical cir- 
cles about the poten- 
tial benefits and evils 
of “socialized medi- 
cine.” It is a contro- 
versy that will con- 
tinue for many months 
and it is to be hoped 
that the points at issue 
will be studied, if not 
decided, in the light of 
Christian ethics and 
sound sociological 
teaching. 

Stripped of academic 
verbiage, the plan of the 
430 “insurgents” against 
the action of the House 
of Delegates of the 
American Medical Asso- 
ciation, ruling body of 
organized medicine in the 
United States, calls for 
governmental subsidies for 
medical education, hos- 
pitals and research labo- 
ratories. It should be noted 
that the “insurrection” on 
the part of the signers of 
the “medical declaration of 
independence” is the out- 
growth of the report pub- 
lished last April by the 
American Foundation, 
established by Edward Bok, 
on the state of medicine in 
the United States. 

Assuming that “the health of 
the people is a direct concern of 
the government,” the self-appointed 
committee of dissidents urges that 
“public health services, Federal, State 
and local, should be extended by evo- 
lutionary process.” Of course, it is 
recognized that in the allocation of 
public funds existing private insti- 
tutions should be utilized to the 
largest possible extent. Such support, 
however, would be conditioned by 
frank acceptance of the committee’s 
viewpoint and presumably would 
postulate the provision of adequate 
Medical care for the “medically in- 
digent,” which is described as an im- 
mediate problem. 

The capstone of the proposed plan 
is that all public support of medical 
Care be co-ordinated by a Federal 
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solution of these dif- 
ficulties would be 
found in the creation 
of a new Federal ex- 
ecutive department is 
an entirely different 
question. 
Aid for the medically 
indigent is likewise a 
desirable objective. 
Purely upon practical 
grounds it would be 
preferable to nip dis- 
ease in the bud, par- 
ticularly among those 
elements of the popula- 
tion who live in slum 
conditions where they 
are apt to incubate and 
spread infection. In the 
long view, preventive 
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The benefits and dangers of socialized medicine in man’s fight 


the subject 


A Medical 


Civil Service? 


By JOSEPH F. THORNING 


department of health. No doubt it is 
assumed that the chief administra- 
tive officer of this department would 
be a member of the President’s 
Cabinet. At the present time, the 
health agencies of the Federal gov- 
ernment are scattered under a num- 
ber of different departments. The 
Child Welfare Bureau, for example, 
is conducted as a branch of the De- 
partment of Labor; the U. S. Public 
Health Service, which at the moment 
is leading a campaign against the 
social diseases, is under the super- 
vision of the U. S. Treasury; the In- 
dian Medical Service is under the 
Department of the Interior, while 
the Veterans’ Administration is reg- 
ulated by the Department of War. 
It is obvious that much overlapping 
and waste result from a system of 
scattered control. Whether’ the 
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medicine for these groups 
would save millions that 
inevitably must be added 
to the tax bill for at- 
tempted cures once the 
malady has fastened it- 
self upon the citizen too 
poor to secure medical at- 
tention for an injury or 
illness in its incipient 
stages. 
To be sure, there are many 
American physicians and 
surgeons who devote half 
of their time and energy to 
the charitable service of 
those unable to pay doctors’ 
bills. Very probably no member of 
the professional classes has been 
truer to the ideal of unselfish, hu- 
manitarian consecration to the relief 
of suffering. At the same time, the 
gross statistics on illness and mortal- 
ity show that those persons with an 
income of less than one thousand 
dollars a year (their number is 
legion) are just twice as apt to fall 
sick and die as those with an income 
above that level. If any coefficient 
of relationship has been established 
in the sphere of national health, it 
is that between economic status and 
infant mortality. Consequently, no 
one will question the proposition 
that more can and should be pro- 
vided in the way of hospitalization 
and medical care for the medically 
indigent. 
The first and obvious remedy for 
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this condition, however, is not neces- 
sarily the creation of another Fed- 
eral bureau, whose prime interest 
would be self-perpetuation and self- 
expansion, but the prompt enact- 
ment of minimum-wage legislation. 
To provide hospitals, serums and 
specialists for the victims of a faulty 
economic and industrial set-up is to 
slap a poultice on a symptom rather 
than to apply drastic remedies to 
an underlying cause. The reputable 
physician does not treat syphilis 
simply as a skin eruption; he at- 
tacks the deadly spirochete in the 
patient’s blood stream. Why then do 
prominent doctors, including faculty 
members of the Harvard and Yale 
Medical Schools, recommend a sur- 
face treatment instead of a basic 
cure? Perhaps these eminent repre- 
sentatives of the “rebel” committee 
had some glimmering of the truth 
when they acknowledged that in the 
attempted solution of this problem 
“close co-operation between physi- 
cians, economists and sociologists is 
essential.” 

Why do not the proponents of 
“socialized medicine” try to explain 
what positive results have been ob- 
tained from the millions of dollars 
expended each year for a period of 
seven years under the Sheppard- 
Towner legislation? There is no evi- 
dence that the expenditure of these 
sums produced any substantial re- 
duction in the rate of maternal 
mortality. Most of the money, it is 
charged by Dr. Morris Fishbein, edi- 
tor of the Journal of the American 
Medical Association, went to the set- 
ting up of governmental bureaus 
with innumerable employees and to 
the issuing of a vast number of 
pamphlets which duplicated similar 
pamphlets prepared by a half dozen 
private agencies. 


ROM observation the writer knows 
that much of the material 
prepared by the Child Welfare 
Bureau is repetitious, commonplace 
and distinguished by length rather 
than clarity. One wonders what pro- 
portion of it has been prepared by 
mothers who have had the actual 
experience of raising a family. To 
be sure, its preparation calls for a 
large number of editorial assistants 
and so-called feature writers. Their 
principal employment seems to be 
acting as publicity directors for the 
bureaus in question. And each year 
their chiefs demand larger Federal 
appropriations, a practice that leads 
to additional names on the pay-roll 
and an increased tax burden for the 
average citizen. 
Although the voluntary committee 
recommends that the expense for 


the increased public activity in 
health services be met by propor- 
tionate contributions from local, 
State and Federal governments, we 
know perfectly well that the States 
and local communities that are now 
shirking their proper share of relief 
burdens are not at all interested in 
anything but dumping their respon- 
sibility for the medically indigent 
upon the doorstep of the Washing- 
ton government. If we are to have 
Federal control of medicine, we may 
as well be frank about its implica- 
tions. 


HIS principle applies to the pro- 

posal to subsidize medical col- 
leges as well as hospitals. “He who 
pays the piper calls the tune” is an 
old saying and a true one. Once we 
accept the policy of Federal appro- 
priations for medical education we 
may expect to see standards for 
medical training established by the 
central bureau in the capital. Natu- 
rally the number and character of 
candidates for the profession will be 
regulated at the same source. 

What assurances have we that our 
citizens will not suffer from the in- 
iquities of the system of govern- 
mental control of medical education 
that has marked the inauguration 
of this process in Germany? Is our 
study of biology, for example, to be 
vitiated by the inculcation of hope- 
lessly antiquated theories of race 
superiority and materialistic evolu- 
tion? The extension of public health 
services, Federal, State and local, 
“by evolutionary process” sounds 
a great deal like the sociological 
doctrine of Herbert Spencer and 
Professor Harry Elmer Barnes. 

Governmental control of the hos- 
pitals would be even more serious. 
It would entail the intervention of 
the Washington bureaucracy in the 
operation of every hospital labora- 
tory, diagnostic and consultative 
service. The chief of staff might 
easily become a political appointee, 
while the other members of the staff 
from the internes to orderlies would 
be in no small measure dependent 
upon the vagaries of partisan poli- 
tics. 

To deny the reality of this danger 
one must adopt the naive assump- 
tion that there is one department 
or bureau in Washington that is 
exempt from the influence of big- 
time or small-time politicians. Dur- 
ing the past twenty-five years, 
hospitals, especially those of the 
non-profit, voluntary type, have 
been in. the forefront of medical 
progress; their equipment, technique, 
personnel, have all been subjected 
to continual scrutiny and improve- 
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ment. Anyone who has traveleg in 
Europe knows that there is Nothing 
in England or on the continent thy 
compares with the far-flung battle. 
line of American hospitals supporte; 
largely by private philanthropy. Th: 
corrupting influence of politics wou 
not only halt further progress py 
also bring about positive deteriors. 
tion in standards of hospital service 

The New York Times, in attempt. 
ing an editorial rebuttal -of thi 
objection, contends that “if medicine 
is to be reformed it is better that 
reform be undertaken by doctors 
themselves than imposed upon them 
from on high.” The New York Her. 
ald-Tribune complacently accepts 
the promise that “the administration 
of such a department” will be “in 
the hands of professional men only 
... ” In other words, both great 
metropolitan journals gulped down 
without reservation the eighth prin- 
ciple of the “revolutionary” commit- 
tee. This reads as follows: “That the 
investigation and planning of the 
measures proposed and their ultimate 
direction should be assigned to ex- 
perts.” 





N SHORT, advocates of State inter- 
vention in medicine believe that 

the proposed department of public 
health will be administered by a civil 
service on a par with that in Eng- 
land. There the permanent officials 
in the Home Office or in the Ad. 
miralty are competent, thoroughly 
trained, non-political officers who do 
the routine work of their depart- 
ments independently of the political 
party that happens to control the 
machinery of government. Dismis- 
sal, appointment, or promotion are 
strictly matters of examination, trial 
and gilt-edge merit. 

Perhaps such a system is possible 
in the United States. Certainly, it 
is desirable. But would it not be the 
part of prudence to install this 
praiseworthy system in the existing 
Federal departments before we as- 
sume that its principles will be 
straightway operative in a soon-to- 
be-organized Department of Health? 

Indeed, is it not true that the 
trend toward centralization and 
bureaucracy in the past few years 
has been toward a wholesale under- 
mining of civil service ideals in those 
few bureaus and departments where 
the system had been inaugurated? 
As soon as civil service requirements 
have been enforced, say, in the De- 
partment of Justice and in the Post 
Office Department, we may proceed 
to the socialization of medicine with 
the firm assurance that “experts” 
will manage and direct medical 
schools, clinics, hospitals and re- 
search centers. 
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On NEW YEAR’S EVE, Chinese 
children dressed in their gayest at- 
tire, according to seniority and with 
all the boys first, kneel before their 
parents to thank them for their care 
during the past year and to renew 
a promise of obedience for the com- 
ing twelve months. Thus is gratitude 
instilled in their hearts when quite 
young. In later years it finds expres- 
sion in various ways. 

The young girl for several days 
and especially the entire night be- 
fore her wedding, “bewails and la- 
ments her intended removal from 
the home of her father.” Were she 
to fail in this duty she would be 
considered ungrateful and unfilial. 
When the Mission girls are about to 
receive the Sacrament of Matrimony, 
we would much prefer that they dis- 
play their gratitude in some other 
way than by keeping the neighbor- 
hood awake with their cries, but 
they would lose face and their pagan 
friends would think them ingrates 
if there were not this demonstration 
to show that they appreciate the 
home the Mission has given them. 

It is a common sight to see a fam- 
ily assembled in the main room of 
the house while the bonze performs 
various superstitions in thanksgiving 
for the recovery of one who was ill. 

Gratitude is especially noticeable 
in our work among the sick. Those 
who can afford to do so present 


Gratitude 


By THE SISTERS OF ST. JOSEPH 


something to the Sister who tends 
them. This at times becomes very 
inconvenient, for instance when a 
kind-hearted old lady insists upon 
our accepting a dozen eggs tied in 
a large handkerchief and we have 
several more calls to make before 
returning to the convent. 

The depth of one’s gratitude is 
shown by the value of the gift. The 
members of the compound were as- 
tonished when a servant brought in 
two chickens and one hundred eggs. 
One of the women exclaimed: “What 
sickness did the post-master’s wife 
have. that she sends so great a re- 
ward?” “That is not much,” retorted 
her companion, “when you consider 
what she would have spent for devil- 
worship if Sister had not brought 
about her recovery!” 

Sometimes when a person has 
nothing to give he proves his grati- 
tude by promising what he has no 
intention of bestowing. At his last 
visit to the dispensary one man told 
Sister that he was having a set of 
scrolls made for her. He gave a vivid 
description of them and showed her 
the characters they were to contain. 
In flowery phrases they praised the 
good work done by the Catholic Mis- 
sion. Neither the scrolls nor their 
giver has since been seen, but he 
saved his “face.” 

On another occasion, Sister met a 
woman whom she had not seen for 
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some time. She asked why she had 
discontinued coming to the dispen- 
sary. The patient answered that she 
was ashamed to take medicine any 
longer because she could not afford 
to give anything in return. Sister 
assured her that we expect nothing 
and would be offended if anyone 
stayed away for that reason. She 
suggested that the woman prove her 
gratitude by assisting at Mass on 
Sundays. Since then she has been 
coming to church regularly regard- 
less of the weather and in spite of 
the fact that she has a half hour’s 
walk to get here. 


NOTHER example of gratitude is 
that of a mother who promised 
that her girl might attend the 
Catholic school if she recovered from 
a serious illness. The child got well 
and now her sister leaves her at the 
Mission every morning when she is 
on her way to the public school. Both 
of the girls come to Mass on Sun- 
days. 

Some think they are conferring a 
favor upon us by taking our medi- 
cine. “Give me a little more,” is for 
them another way of saying, “Thank 
you.” 

Most of our patients realize that 
we are practicing charity with no 
thought of earthly reward. These are 
profuse in their really sincere wofds 
of thanksgiving und praise. 
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Nor are the natives the only ones 
who are grateful. We ourselves take 
this opportunity to express our 
thanks to the readers of THE SIGN 
for the generous response to our 
plea for funds. Your co-operation 
has made possible the purchase of 
a piece of property which separated 
the convent from the rest of the 
Mission. We acknowledged by per- 


sonal letter those gifts whose donors’ 
names were known but we are no 
less ‘grateful to those whose dona- 
tions were anonymous. Needless to 
say we shall be equally appreciative 
of further assistance. Our prayers 
alone can fully express our gratitude. 

We wish also to thank all those 
who joined with us in praying that 
we obtain this ground. When hope 


THE ‘fF SIGN 


of buying was all but abandoned 
the owners suddenly decided to sell 
and in a short time a sign was posted 
which stated that: THIS PRop- 
ERTY IS PERPETUALLY LEASED 
TO THE CATHOLIC CHURCH. 

It is with deepest gratitude that 
this much has been accomplished 
that we now look forward to a 
women’s catechumenate. 


Where the Gods Hold Sway 


Sranpina like a mighty and 
proud sentinel on the Ehr Yu San 
mountain-top, and commanding a 
distant view in every direction, the 
old Buddhist monastery poses as an 
intermediary between the gods and 
men. Beautiful though it is, it is a 
lonely mountain, its upper portion 
not infrequently enshrouded in the 
clouds, its foothills half surrounded 
by water, its occupants, with a few 
exceptions, those who have dedi- 
cated themselves to the deities. Look- 
ing down upon the little village of 
Wusu, the monastery wields a mighty 
influence over the community and 
the people of the outlying country 
districts. Three times a year, in 
February, in June and again in Sep- 
tember the servants of the gods 
make a pilgrimage to the sacred and 
time-honored shrine to pay their re- 
spects to the supreme beings of the 
unseen world, to thank the divine 
benefactors for the favors received 
and to beg of them similar blessings 
on home and family for the future. 





During the months of July and 
August a new record of 387 in- 
fant baptisms was established at 
the Chihkiang Mission. Credit for 
this is due to the Sisters of St. 
Joseph who have been working 
there so zealously. In thanking 
our readers and asking their con- 
tinued support, the Sisters show 
here some of the children whose 
presence has made necessary an 
addition to their quarters. 











By REGINALD ARLISS, C.P. 


The monastery is a moderate-sized 
unpretentious white brick building 
surrounded by small clusters of 
foliage and standing almost on the 
ledge of a huge rock. The approach 
to the cloister from the plain below 
is made by foot along a monotonous 
path winding from side to side up 
the steep ascent. It takes an ordi- 
nary climber almost an hour to 
reach the top. The pedestrian on 
reaching the summit of the moun- 
tain finds himself in the midst of 
many pretty gardens. Following the 
circling path he next enters a small 
courtyard in front of the monastery 
proper. On his left he sees a mod- 
erate-sized room which serves as a 
kitchen and sleeping quarters for 
the occupants. 

Directly in front of him a door 
leads into a large court of worship. 
The first object that attracts the 
stranger’s attention is a large vividly 
colored statue of Buddha, standing 
on a pedestal in the center of the 
hall. On either side of the spacious 
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room, neatly lined along the wall, 
he sees some fifty or sixty small 
bronze colored images, representing 
the various deities. There is the god 
of the home, the god of the harvest, 
of the river, of family and so on. 
Some of the statues are grotesque 
and ugly-looking, represented in a 
crouching attitude with large staring 
eyes and mouth wide open. A 
stranger looking on invariably is led 
to wonder how anyone could possibly 
conceive such an idea of a supreme 
being. On the other hand, some of 
the idols are represented in a pleas- 
ant and peaceful manner, more likely 
to inspire love than fear on the part 
of the worshippers. 

You may be surprised to learn that 
the occupants of the monastery are 
but two. Formerly there was a thriv- 
ing community of Buddhist monks. 
Why they abandoned their home I 
do not know. Perhaps you will be 
more surprised to learn the two oc- 
cupants are young women—one 
eighteen years of age, the other ten 
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years her senior. Both have dedi- 
cated their lives to the services of 
Buddha, daily giving themselves to 
prayer and mortification. When the 
first rays of the morning sun are 
casting their shadows within the 
walls of the temple precincts these 
two devotees of the gods are on their 
knees in prayer. During the course 
of the day their time is taken up 
with the care of the gardens and the 
household duties of sewing and 
pasket making; all this interspersed 
with occasional prayer. Their day 
terminates at dusk. When the sun 
has descended beyond the horizon a 
sombre light on the mountain top 
tells the little world below that it is 
the time of prayer within. 


HESE Buddhist nuns, like those 
ae our religious communities, do 
not marry. What is extraordinary to 
us is that they absolutely abstain 
from flesh meat and fish, confining 
themselves to a strictly vegetable 
diet. They daily recite their beads 
and have a tender devotion to one 
of the heavenly deities, “Kuan Yin” 
whom they call their “holy Mother.” 
It is commonly believed by Buddhists 
that this lovely goddess is able and 
willing to deliver anyone from 
trouble upon hearing his voice in 
prayer. She is believed to be the fair- 
est angel of all the heavens and the 
guiding light from the terrors of hell. 
It is the belief of the Buddhist nuns 
and of all good Buddhists that man 
has an immortal soul and his deeds 
done in this life will be punished or 
rewarded accordingly. The good will 
go to heaven, the evil will go to hell. 
These two pagan nuns have devoted 
their lives to the salvation of other 
souls as well as their own. 

Although there can be no parallel 
between the religion established by 
Jesus Christ and the religion prac- 
ticed by these two self-sacrificing 
nuns, still there are many good 
points to be found in their belief. In 
fact their spirit is somewhat akin to 
the spirit found in our religious 
cloisters. How unfortunate, how piti- 
ful to see these souls—there are 
many Buddhist nuns in China— 
spending such penitential lives, but 
directing all to the wrong end. 
Reared in a deep superstition, these 
people are loath to depart from their 
traditional ways, and hence they are 
a class difficult to convert. By the 
fact that they are very happy in 
their manner of believing and living, 
they are convinced that they have 
the truth and that other creeds, 
even if perchance they be not er- 
roneous, have nothing better to 
offer. 

On the north side of the same 
mountain there is a narrow path zig- 





Sudden death. Chinese Red Cross helpers 
remove victims after Hankow’s bombing by 
Japanese 


zagging its way from the foothills 
up through thick brush and small 
trees to a little shrine located half 
way up the slope. This sanctuary, 
called Ehr Tung, is built of wood and 
fashioned in strict accordance with 
the old Chinese architecture, its 
hanging eaves standing out promi- 
nently, its curving lines terminating 
in sharp peaks at the corners. This 
tiny chapel is located amidst 
gigantic shaggy rocks from which it 
hangs, thus giving one viewing it 
from a distance the impression that 
it is about to fall off the mountain- 
side. But as one approaches it he 
finds that it is well built into its 
place and sets just above the en- 
trance of a small cave. 

Inside the shrine there dwells a 
mysterious little man whom the in- 
habitants of Wusu call the prophet. 
He, with his wife and two children, 
lives in a room carved out of the rock 
just behind and adjoining the 
sanctuary. One wonders how it is 
possible to live in such a place. The 
air is cold and damp and in wet 
weather the walls drip with water. 
This gentleman, though married, has 
dedicated his services to the supreme 
beings. He spends his days in prayer, 
study, and light work. He is said to 
have communication with the un- 
seen world. Moreover it is commonly 
told here in Wusu that he has more 
than once really foretold events. 

In connection with this ancient 
shrine and cave there is a bit of 
interesting history which runs as 





Clearing Hankow’s streets of dead and 
wounded after an air raid 
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follows: In the Ching Dynasty which 
existed two hundred years before 
Christ there lived an emperor named 
Ching Su Whang. The imperial city 
at the period was located in the city 
of Hang Yang in the Province of 
Shansi. This king, noticing his sub- 
jects growing restless under his rule, 
feared a rebellion. So he set out to 
find the cause of all the trouble. He 
mingled with his people and made 
inquiries and came to the conclu- 
sion that his subjects were being be- 
guiled by learning. Being a man of 
drastic measures he forced all the 
learned men of the empire to con- 
vene in one city. When all were as- 
sembled there he had a great sur- 
prise for them. He had his army in 
waiting to seize every scholar and 
bury each one alive. The next step 
the emperor took was to have all the 
books of the kingdom—with a few 
exceptions—burned. Some had the 
courage to oppose the command. 


HEY delegated a man from Wusu 

to bury a set of books—they 
were in the form of scrolls and about 
thirty in number. The scheme was 
not detected; he had buried the 
books in the cave beneath the little 
shrine on the mountainside of Ehr 
Yu San. At a later date an officer 
from the capital city came to ex- 
amine the schools of Western Hunan. 
He had occasion to come up the 
North River and sure enough he was 
attracted by the cave. He said that 
he saw a man standing in the door- 
way; he was an old man with a long 
white beard. The officer asked the 
people the meaning of all this and 
the villagers told him the story of 
the hidden books. 

The officer, impressed by this story, 
ordered four characters to be carved 
on the rock at the mouth of the cave. 
The characters were “Ku Tsang Shu 
Chu”—meaning, the place of the 
ancient hidden books. Even to this 
day the characters are discernible. 
The books rested in security until 
taken by a _ subsequent emperor 
about the year of one thousand A.D. 

In consequence of this precious 
history which indeed is firmly be- 
lieved by the inhabitants of Wusu, 
the cave—and the shrine that con- 
stantly stands guard over it—is re- 
garded as a precious relic. And there 
stands the mountain of religion, the 
mountain where the pagan gods have 
so long held sway. 

Would it be hoping for too much, 
would it be praying for too much 
that some day, on the heights of this 
lonely hill in the silence of His tiny 
throne room and surrounded by the 
knights of a native religious Order, 
the one true God, the King of Kings 
might hold sway? 











We appreciate your generous help 


On SEPTEMBER 26th rumors 
reached us here that a number of 
bandits were headed for Yungsui (in 
English, “Eternal Comfort”—what a 
misnomer!), a city fifteen miles 
from here, with the intention of cap- 
turing that town. This gave us little 
worry, as we knew that the mission- 
ary stationed there, Rev. Fr. Gregory 
McEttrick, C.P., was a veteran of 
many bandit scares and well able to 
take care of himself. Besides that, 
Yungsui has a city wall surrounding 
it. The Paotsing local troops were 
within those walls and they would 
very likely be able to save the city 


and inflict much damage on the 
bandits. 
Many of the bandits may be 


brazen, some of them may have 
brawn, and certainly a few of them 
have brains. They themselves real- 
ized it would be next to impossible 
for them to capture Yungsui, so they 
decided to pass that place quietly 
and pay us a surprise visit here in 
Paotsing, which has no city wall to 
protect it. But the head officer of 
our local military had a spy amongst 
the bandits. This spy brought word 
to him of the danger to this city, and 
so the officer and his troops marched 
hurriedly back here during the night, 
arriving here at dawn on Sunday 
morning. 

Half the way between here and 
Yungsui is a place called Fu-yin- 
tsang. (Also named Fu-Shin-Tsang, 
or “Rebuilt Market.”) Our “own 
boys” had not left that town two 


Observations Under 
F'ire 


By NICHOLAS SCHNEIDERS, C.P. 


hours when the bandits arrived 
there. The town was terrified. 

It was not until an hour or two 
after Holy Mass that we in the Mis- 
sion learned of the danger threaten- 
ing Paotsing. Our first care was to 
consume the Blessed Sacrament, to 
hide the sacred vessels, and to make 
provision for our orphan boys. The 
lads seemed to enjoy all the excite- 
ment. Whilst I was swamped with a 
dozen worries all at once, the boys 
kept clamoring for attention. One 
of them came to ask me whether 
they would be free from school in 
case the priest had to flee. Another 
made his own provisions for the fu- 
ture by asking me for needle and 
thread to sew some buttons on his 
clothes during my expected absence 
and his freedom from school. I fear 
I snubbed a few of the lads by tell- 
ing them that I could not be both- 
ered with their picayune problems 
just then. 

After consuming the Blessed Sac- 
rament we called on the magistrate 
and the head military officer of the 
home guards. They gave me the 
usual music to the tune of “Pu Yao 
Gin” (it is not important—it doesn’t 
matter!). They guaranteed me abso- 
lute protection and safety, provided 
I did not leave the city. For smaller 
groups of bandits were taking the 





Two who were bandit captives 
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present opportunity to ply thei 
trade, and neither land nor water 
route was safe for travel. They as. 
sured me that there were only q 
hundred bandits with less than forty 
guns, and the city had three time 
that number of armed home guards, 
Besides that, they assured me (or 
so they thought), other troops were 
on their way to assist the local men. 
I returned to the Mission with the 
feeling that their altogether too 
many assurances were simply made 
to cover up their own fears. There 
was little sleep that night. 


N Monpay morning (it was safer 

to leave the sacred vessels in 
their hiding places, so we did not 
have Holy Mass) the first news we 
received was that the bandits were 
still at Fu-Yin-Tsang. They were not 
robbing, they were not harming any- 
one; all they wanted and took was 
free food. Evidently they did not 
want to carry booty to battle and so 
cramp their style. Later on word 
came that the bandits were waiting 
for another group to join them, that 
this group had not shown up, and 
so the bandits were turning back. 
Still the home guard officers sang 
their ditties of “have no fear” and 
“it’s not important.” 

And then, all of a sudden, pande- 
monium broke loose. People hurry- 
ing and scurrying here and there, 
carrying bundles, bags, beds, pots 
and pans, and what not. The magis- 
trate and the head home guard offi- 


cial sent their wives and families, - 


under guard, to places of safety. 
Merchants closed their shops and 
started hiding their goods. The two 
groups of bandits had met and they 
were on their way to Paotsing! There 
were a hundred of them! No, there 
were five hundred, a_ thousand! 
Their number multiplied by the hour. 
They had few guns, but many 
knives, said one rumor. They had 
hundreds of guns, a cannon, hand 
grenades and a couple of machine 
guns, said another report. The only 
thing certain was that they had ar- 
rived and stopped at a place five 
miles from this city. 

I was in quite a quandary. I did 
not want to leave the city, for fear 
of running into other bandits. Ban- 
dits to the east of us, bandits to the 
west of us; what would become of 
the rest of us! Besides that I had 
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peen warned not to leave the city, 
and if I did take my departure I 
could blame no one but myself for 
whatever lot might befall me. And 
py this time evening had come and 
we felt sure that our intended visi- 
tors would not show up during the 
night. It would be hard enough for 
them to hit their marks during the 
daytime. And so again to bed, but 
not to sleep. 

Tuesday, September 28th. Today I 
was supposed to start my annual 
retreat at Yungshun. I did start a 
retreat today, but I hope and pray 
it is not an annual one; and I know 
it certainly wasn’t a spiritual one. 


yon first report to come to us this 
morning was that the bandits 
were three miles from the city. They 
had no intention of “marching to 
victory” on an empty stomach, and 
so they first had their breakfast at 
the expense of the people who lived 
in the town where they stopped. The 
home guard likewise had a hearty 
meal. 

Again we went to the magistrate 
and the military official. But this 
time they played the other side of 
the record. No more music to the 
tune of “It doesn’t matter,” and 
“Have no fear!” Now all they sang 
was: “Danger! Danger! Very much 
danger!” And when I asked their 
advice one of them told me to do 
what I thought best, and the other 
suggested that I wait and_ see 
whether the home guard would flee. 
If so, I could perhaps flee along with 
them, he thought! 

Once more back to the Mission. 
The boys were climbing trees and 
roof tops in the hope of seeing the 
bandits advance. We called them 
down in a hurry. 

About eight o’clock, well fortified 
with rice and other rations, our 
home guard climbed the hills that 
surround this city and made for 
some blockhouses which had been 
erected there. The bandits had the 
same idea, but they must have had 
a healthier appetite, for they arrived 
just fifteen minutes too late. 

Now the shooting began and I felt 
it was high time for me to seek a 
place of shelter. On the advice of 
the catechist I went to the straw hut 
of a brick-baker. I still itch every 
time I think of the hours I spent in 
that filthy hut. The sand-flies well 
nigh ate me alive, and frequently I 
thought a swift bullet would be 
preferable to the almost unbearable 
itching caused by the bites of what 
seemed a million sand-flies. The 
brick-baker owned a small boat which 
was gotten ready for a speedy de- 
parture, if necessary. If things came 
to the worst it would be better to 


take a chance on the few dozen ban- 
dits ahead than brave the few hun- 
dred behind. The river was very high 
at the time and we would probably 
be traveling down stream and shoot- 
ing the rapids too fast for the ban- 
dits to stop us. 

Through an opening in the straw 
hut I got a good view of the battle. 
It would have been no mean affair 
had either bandits or soldiers been 
crack shots. Thousands of bullets 
must have been fired. Even repeating 
rifles and a couple of machine guns 
were brought into play (the home 
guard, not the bandits, had the ma- 
chine guns). There were at least two 
hundred bandits with guns. Another 
hundred or two of them had knives 
or clubs. These latter also had 
baskets and ropes, all prepared to 
carry off all the booty they could 
possibly lay their hands on. Many of 
the boys in the city, feeling the risk 
was not greater than the thrill, went 
along with the home guard and 
shouted curses at the bandits. At 
one time we could distinctly hear 


. the defenders and bandits shout at 


each other: “Kill ’em, kill ’em!” 
And so the battle lustily raged un- 
til noon, when both sides stopped 
for dinner. Around one o’clock the 
fighting began with renewed vigor, 
this time the bandits seeming de- 
termined to rush the town and the 
defenders just as determined to stop 
them. The fighting was intense for 
about an hour or two and then all 
of a sudden and most unexpectedly 
the fighting stopped. Since we could 
still see some of the bandits on the 
mountains I thought that, perhaps, 


A happy orphan at Paotsing 
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Attention! For our good friends 


it was just time out for tea or some- 
thing like that. All day long I had 
been worried about my boys, and so 
I determined to take a run back to 
the Mission and see how the young- 
sters were getting along. On the way 
back some of the Mission help came 
to meet me, to tell me the battle was 
over and that the bandits had re- 
treated in flight. They returned to 
the town of Fu-Ying-Tsang where 
they had previously behaved so 
beautifully. But not so on their way 
back! They stole everything they 
could get their hands on: money, 
clothes, pigs and cows, bedding, 
everything movable. 

During the worst of the battle the 
orphan boys stayed in their tem- 
porary dormitory. When two stray 
bullets hit the roof of that dormitory 
each boy put his blankets under the 
bed and himself under the blankets. 

The only bad effect of the whole 
business is that, in all the excite- 
ment, I lost a hundred and forty dol- 
lars. I had the money on my person 
(in case of emergency), but lost it 
when I was climbing over the moun- 
tains. (I did not dare to travel the 
regular road.) That, a bad cold, and 
a few more gray hairs are the after 
effects to Our Lady’s Orphanage and 
its Director of four exciting days. 

P. S. To readers of THE Sicn: If 
any kind reader should wish to re- 
move one of the bad after effects— 
the loss of the money—and help Our 
Lady’s Orphanage, you may be sure 
we shall be very grateful. 
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THE WORLD IN WHICH WE LIVE AS SEEN THROUGH THE EYES OF OTHERS 


AMERICAN INSTITUTIONS 


e Mk. Glenn Frank makes some wise remarks in an 
address on “The Outlook for American Institutions”, re- 
ported in “Vital Speeches”: 


The builders of this Republic ... set out to build a 
central government with every power it needed to gov- 
ern adequately, but they surrounded every centralization 
of authority with carefully devised safeguards against 
its abuse, for they knew, what some of their successors 
have forgotten, that there are but three ways in which 
a people can go governmentally. A people can ground its 
government on a centralization of power, a decentral- 
ization of power or an organized balance of pow- 
ers. There are these three ways and none other. The 
builders of this Republic chose or were shoved by the 
processes of compromise into the third way. And, with 
all its shortcomings, it has proved itself historically 
superior to the other two. The historic record is plain. 
Down the ages, each of these three modes of govern- 
ment has run true to form. 

The centralization of power has always ended in 
tyranny. Even when effected with democratic consent 
and designed to serve emergency ends only, centralized 
power has always moved relentlessly in the direction 
of self-perpetuation. And it has scorned no weapon 
that would advance it on the road to permanent power. 
It has always, sooner or later, sought to bully into 
silence minority opinion within and without its own 
ranks, liquidate all opposition by exile or character 
assassination, and thus gain unquestioned right of way 
for its every wish. And, once entrenched, with a pre- 
sumption of permanence, centralized power has always 
grown domineering. It has become less rather than 
more concerned with the common good, more rather 
than less concerned with the aggrandizement of its 
own authority. It has become the victim of whim and 
caprice. Until, at last, a revolt of the governed has 
proved the only road to progress. 

The decentralization of power, when pushed to the 
extreme, ends in anarchy. Decentralized power may 
work well in an excessively simple society. It becomes 
less and less efficient as a society becomes increasingly 
complex. 

The organized balancing of powers is the result of 
mankind’s attempt to find a workable compromise that 
would keep power centralized enough to achieve effi- 
ciency without tyranny and decentralized enough to 
achieve freedom without anarchy. 


OUR FEDERAL SYSTEM 


© JAMES TrusLtow ApaAms writes wisely on the distribution 
of government power in an article in the “New York 
Times’: 


The division of powers and sovereignty has worked; 
and the Supreme Court has worked as the balance 
wheel. In spite of unpopular decisions given by it at 
times, the people have clung to it as the bulwark of their 
liberties, especially those fundamental ones of freedom 
of religion, speech and press. The President is Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the army and navy. Congress holds 
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the purse strings of the nation. State governments 
have their own military forces. The Supreme Court has 
but one official to enforce its decrees, one sole United 
States Marshal, but the people have accepted and obeyed 
its decisions. Nothing could more strongly emphasize 
the respect the court has won in general opinion, or 
the belief of the people that it is an all-essential part of 
the Federal system. 


BRITISH PROPAGANDA 


e Writine on “The State of the Union” in “The Ameri- 
can Mercury,” Albert Jay Nock makes some interesting 
remarks on British propaganda: 


I have to report this month that the Union would be 
in a much more presentable state just now if it were not 
so infested and itchy with foreign propagandists, espe- 
cially those of the British persuasion. The self-respect- 
ing American is down on all propagandists, as the self- 
respecting housewife is down on all vermin. The house- 
wife, however, knows that Nature has given some kinds 
of vermin the means of becoming more objectionable 
than other kinds, and she acts accordingly. She is more 
energetic towards bedbugs, for instance, than she is to- 
wards toads in her garden, or even now and then a 
garter-snake. For like reasons, while the British propa- 
gandist is no more or less verminous than any other, 
self-respecting Americans should know that Nature 
has equipped him with the means of making his press- 
agency more virulent, and thereby getting bigger and 
better results. 

A considerable number of these gentry are in this 
country now; the newspapers show traces of them 
branching out in many directions. This was to be ex- 
pected. For many years I have employed a very simple 
method of observation which has always turned out so 
informative that I recommend it to my readers. When- 
ever there is any prospect that international affairs any- 
where in the world may take a turn unfavorable to 
some major British interest, I suggest that my readers 
buy a copy of a New York paper every morning for a 
month, turn to the marine news, and study the lists of 
incoming passengers. I predict that they will be aston- 
ished to see the volume of infiltration by first-string 
British panhandlers which those lists will indicate. 


BRITISH SELF-CONFIDENCE 


e]F you have any doubt about British self-assurance 
in the matter of propaganda, read the following, taken 
from “Notes” in “G.K/s Weekly”: 


The laudable and persistent efforts this country is 
making to secure the active assistance of the United 
States in our world affairs will ultimately be successful. 
England can always ultimately obtain that support be- 
cause the moral appeal can be played as a trump card. 
We have already got the bulk of opinion in the United 
States to believe that we are a democracy, and we have 
got them to begin forgiving us for our repudiation of 
our debt to them, though they never have forgiven nor 
will forgive the French, but for practical purposes, 
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everything turns upon the value of that word “ulti- 
mately.” It took us two years to bring across the Atlantic 
those first seven American destroyers, which turned the 
tide in 1917. The problem here is very much the same 
as the problem of rearmament. We have not rearmed, 
and we are making no effort to rearm (save in ma- 
chines). We know that we can rearm fully and effi- 
ciently if we are granted a delay of two years after war 
preaks out. But shall we obtain that delay? 


WORKMEN HONOR ARCHBISHOP 


¢ ARCHBISHOP VON KETTELER was one of Germany’s great- 
est social reformers, the pioneer in Germany of all real 
constructive work to restore the rights of labor. On the 
fiftieth anniversary of his death this beautiful ceremony, 
described by E. Codd in “The Month,” was performed in 
his memory: 


Several years ago, on the fiftieth anniversary of Von 
Ketteler’s death, a flame was kindled in a miner’s lamp 
from the fires of a great smelting furnace in West- 
phalia, the home country of the “Workingmen’s Bishop.” 
It was then blessed in St. Lambert’s church, Minster, 
where he was baptized, and brought with a guard of 
honor of a thousand Catholic miners and factory work- 
ers to Mayence, where a concourse of close upon fifteen 
thousand men awaited its arrival and formed a proces- 
sion to the cathedral. At ten o’clock at night a flame was 
kindled from this light before Ketteler’s tomb by the 
Bishop of Mayence, and from the flame these men 
lighted their candles and miners’ lamps and walked 
in silent procession through the darkened cathedral, 
a living stream of light. This is the story of that lamp of 
remembrance which, if the Nazis have not put it out, 
you will still find burning before Von Ketteler’s tomb. 


ENGLISH ENGLISH VS. AMERICAN ENGLISH 


e THE criTIcIsM of the American style of speech recently 
made by a London Justice moved the Editor of the New 
York “Herald-Tribune” to this piece of irony: 


Now comes from London the intelligence (news?) 
that Mr. Justice Humphreys was irate (burned up?) 
when a barrister (lawyer?) read from a document that 
an agreement had been “reached.” He (Hizzoner?) 
asked: “Is that a correct word?” The barrister replied 
that while the word might not be strictly correct (the 
McCoy?) he had encountered it while reading an Amer- 
ican document. Whereupon said (upspoke?) the learned 
jurist: “We do not want these horrible things to get into 
our language.” 

We have consulted various dictionaries and reference 
works, including the waspish dicta of the estimable 
(late great?) H. W. Fowler, who has nothing to say on 
the subject (he won’t sing?), and it appears that Mr. 
Justice Humphreys has a considerable weight of evi- 
dence on his side. In the colonies we commonly “reach” 
an agreement, or an understanding, but the English 
prefer to “arrive at” or “conclude” agreements. Likewise, 
in the United States court decisions are “reached”; in 
England they are “taken.” 

We have as much of a liking (yen?) for international 
amity as any one. But, in all sense, is it not possible to 
make out a plausible case for the use of the word 
“reach” as applied to an agreement? A child, surely, 
may reach for the stars. The word implies a groping, a 
yearning; it suggests the travail of negotiation, of bick- 
ering, of painful compromise, all leading up to the happy 
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moment when the participants agree upon something 
and put their signatures (John Hancocks?) on paper. 
No offense meant, Mr. Justice Humphreys, but at the 
moment we are inclined to agree with Brother Jonathan 
(we’re in Uncle Sam’s corner and will string along with 
him?). 

A thankless, profitless business, this trying to reconcile 
the English and American languages. The end is usually 
defeat and despair. The Yankee is merely scornful. The 
Englishman, after one look at these solemn attempts at 
clarification, will rush (scram?) to the nearest pub 
(saloon?), drink a Scotch and soda (highball?), and 
then sit on the kerb (curb?) and lose himself in be- 
wilderment. 


COMMUNISTS’ TEN COMMANDMENTS 


e Soviet Communism denies the existence of God and 
therefore rejects His Commandments, yet the Com- 
munist Youth pay some tribute to tradition by setting 
up a decalogue of their own. Would that Catholics were 
as zealous in spreading the knowledge of the Catholic 
Church!: 


The Communist Youth headquarters at Nowossbirsk, 
Soviet Russia, have published the following Ten Com- 
mandments for its members: 

1. Never forget that the clergy is the declared enemy 
of the State and of Communism. 

2. Try to convert your friends to Communism. Do not 
forget that Stalin, who gave to the Russian people its 
new constitution, is the leader of the anti-gods not only 
in the Soviet Union but throughout the world. 

3. Try to persuade, but do not force, your friends to 
stop going to church. 

4. Watch out for spies; denounce sabotage. 

5. Spread atheistic literature among the people. 

6. Every good Komsomol is also a militant atheist. 
He must know how to shoot and be expert in military 
discipline. 

7. Work eagerly to prevent any religious element you 
may notice from influencing your neighbors. 

8. Every atheist must be a good Tchekist. Watching 
the security of the State is the duty of every anti-god. 

9. Support the atheist movement by financial gifts 
that will especially aid the propaganda of foreign or- 
ganizations, obliged through circumstances to work in 
secret. 

10. If you are not a convinced atheist you will not 
be a good Communist and a faithful citizen of the Soviet 
State. Atheism is permanently linked with Communism 
and the two ideals are the basis of the Soviet power in 
Communist Russia. 


ON REVOLUTION 


e VERY wise remarks fill the pages of “Creative Revolu- 
tion” by J. F. T. Prince. The following is from this re- 
cently published book: 


“One misery begets another,” the apothegm has it. 
It would be interesting on this supposition to trace the 
quickly growing rays of revolution back to that feeble, 
questioning candle glimmer—an indifferently treated 
problem of pain. Had Lenin understood the meaning of 
the cross on which the suffering Man-God died, the gib- 
bet on which his brother was hanged might have meant 
the Christian recrudescence that can alone save the 
world. But Lenin was not a Catholic—nor remotely ac- 
quainted (let this be taken into account when referring 
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to the guilt of the Revolution) with Catholicism. Only 
since 1917 have we appreciated the full catastrophe of 
the Schism. ... 

The revolt of the Twentieth Century is a standing in- 
dictment of neglectful Christians, and only when both 
Capital and Labor will revolt against Mammon with the 
same energy that Bolsheviks have revolted against God 
can we hope for light. Like the smug heresy of the Phar- 
isees our apostasy lies secretly in a protestation of faith 
which is cynical as to its own efficacy. If we lack the 
courage to act, let us at least have the honesty to see. 


SLIGHT DEFECT 


e THERE was evidently something wrong with the ship- 
ment of “extra-specially quiet typewriters,” judged by 
the following sample. From the “Wall Street Journal”: 


Thx Idxal Typxwritxr Company 
Gxntlxmxn: 
Wx hxrxby wish to acknowlxdgx rxcxipt of your ship- 
mxnt of onx of your xxtra-spxcially quixt typxwritxrs. 
Howxvxr, upon opxning thx shipmxnt wx found that 
for thx timx bxing wx shall bx sorxly handicappxd. In 
exnxral, thx typxwritxr is in pxrfxct mxchanical condi- 
tion xxcept for onx dxtail. Through somx xrror of as- 
sxmbly thxrx sxxms to bx a rathxr xmbarrassing omis- 
sion—thxrx is no lxttxr on thx machinx for “x”, thx 
fifth lxttxr of thx alphabxt. 

Will you plxasx bx so kind xithxr to sxnd us anothxr 
machinx or havx this onx sxrvicxd as soon as possiblx. 
Sincxrxly, 

Xric Wxlls, Prxsidxnt, 
Thx Xxcxlsior Xxprxss Co. 


CONVERSIONS AND CONVERTS 


© Some very wise remarks about conversions and con- 
verts are to be found in “Three Ways Home” an 
Experiment in Autobiography by Sheila Kaye-Smith: 


Conversions to Rome are. not unlike marriages in a 
certain type of fiction. The interest is concentrated on 
the events leading up to them, and then the pro- 
tagonists disappear. They go off in a cloud of bridal 
tulle or ecclesiastical incense and are no more seen. 
The presumption is that “they lived happily ever after- 
wards.” But the public is cynical nowadays, and knows 
that neither marriage nor conversion is really the end 
of the story. : 

Among Anglo-Catholics there is a firm belief that 
those who join the Church of Rome lose soon after- 
wards either their religion or their wits. I have had the 
satisfaction of rescuing two eminently sane people 
from the mental homes where High Church rumor had 
placed them, and not long ago an unknown Catholic 
wrote asking me for some information about myself, 
as she was worried by the insistence of her Anglican 
friends that since “going over” I had lost my religion 
entirely. 

Actually the parallel between Catholicism and mar- 
riage is a fairly close one. The convert does not neces- 
sarily live happily ever afterwards, any more than the 
bride and bridegroom; but it is his own fault, and not 
the fault of the system, if he does not live a very much 
fuller, richer and better life than he lived before. He 
will find in Catholicism as in marriage a stabilizing 
effect, also a more adult, objective attitude towards 
life, which for that very reason becomes in the eyes 
of the world less romantic and less exciting. Dreams 
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are no longer necessary for happiness, and poetry has 
ceased to be explicit in words, but is, rather, implicit 
in things. Just as the evidence of a happy marriage 
does not lie in the couple’s exclamations of rapture or 
the embraces they give each other—especially in public 
—so in a happy Catholicism there are fewer shouts of 
joy, more acts of penitence, less outward bustle ang 
protestation, more turning away of the soul to her 
own quiet home. That is why most converts have go 
little to say about themselves after joining the Church. 
Their history is like the history of a happily married 
pair—not half so interesting as if it had not been half 
so happy. 


THE NEW DIPLOMACY 


e SOME changes in diplomatic methods are recorded in 
“Bad Manners As a Substitute For War,” in “The Atlan- 
tic” for December: 


Does A owe B money? 

The old-fashioned procedure would be for A to pay 
up or, failing that, to approach B in a conciliatory spirit 
and seek to come to a favorable agreement. 

Nowadays there is a different approach. The first step 
is to hold B up to public contempt as a Shylock, blood- 
sucker, swindler of women and children, who is so lost 
to all human decency as to want his money back—or at 
least some of it, sometime—and on the preposterous 
and purely technical ground that it had been so agreed. 

Then B has to defend himself and he does it bravely. 
He denounces A as a contemptible crook seeking to 


_avoid the payment of his honest debts by methods 


which reveal him as the detestable blighter we always 
considered him. 

Do C and D disagree about disarmament? 

D fills the air and the press with charges that C is an 
infamous foe of disarmament and peace who came to 
the conference merely in order to wreck it. Every pro- 
posal he makes is obviously to this end. C is the chief if 
not the only obstacle to international good under- 
standing. 

C replies that the disarmament proposals of D are 
proof of the crassest hypocrisy; that D intends to do 
no disarming himself and that his proposals are aimed 
solely at weakening others; and so on and so on.. 

Before the war one such speech would have caused 
Europe to quiver and the stock exchange to run a tem- 
perature. But times and manners have changed. When 
the Prime Minister of Pumpernickel assails the great 
Sister Republic of Ballyhoo, is the Ballyhoovian Army 
mobilized? Not at all. We do better than that nowadays. 
The Prime Minister of Pumpernickel, having delivered 
his speech, sits back on his haunches as who should 
say: “That will hold him for awhile.” What he really 
means is that it has been a good day’s work, because the 
Chambers will not dare throw him out while the echoes 
of his patriotic frenzy are still reverberating. 

Does the Prime Minister of Ballyhoo call the nation 
to arms? No indeed. Does he summon the Council of 
Ministers? Not so that you could notice it. He summons 
the press and says to them in effect: “You may say that 
the people of Ballyhoo can count on me to defend their 
honor and refute the dastardly slanders of the craven 
Government of Pumpernickel. Tomorrow in the Cham- 
ber at five o’clock.” 

So he in his turn looses his verbal artillery and the 
press of Ballyhoo asserts that he has completely demol- 
ished the second-rate statesman of Pumpernickel—and 
everybody feels all warm and patriotic and no bones are 
broken. 
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Pensions At Rainbow's End 


Discussion Aroused By the Social Security Act 
Evident That the Old Age Pension Plan Needs Revision In Many Respects 


Persipent ROOSEVELT’S admis- 
sion that all is not well along the 
old age pension front, and that the 
Social Security Act should be revised 
in the light of the experience ac- 
quired since its adoption, brings to 
the front this question: 

What is wrong with the pension 
plan? Why have so many friends of 
social security criticized this act? 
What mistakes have been made in 
the law by which workers have 
been promised a retirement annuity 
commencing on their sixty-fifth 
birthday? 

Early in November the Advisory 
Council to the Social Security Board 
met in Washington for the purpose 
of examining the flaws found in the 
pension plan and presenting amend- 
ments to the law at the next regular 
session of Congress, beginning this 
January 3rd. What are some of these 
flaws? 

Recently an insurance salesman 
badgered me and talked for an hour 
or so on the retirement plan which 
his company offered to those willing 
to pay a premium each month until 
they become sixty-five, when their 
monthly pension would start. 

This insurance salesman showed 
me with the aid of pencil, paper and 
a rapid calculating card that his 
company would pay me the same 
pension as the Social Security Board 
would when I became sixty-five for 
approximately the same premiums 
with this additional guarantee: 
While contributing to the pension 
fund of this company I would be in- 
sured for $7,500. This insurance fea- 
ture, an important item, is not a part 
of the social security pension plan. 

If I wanted a pension at sixty-five 
without being insured I could obtain 
it for a monthly premium much 
lower than that charged by the 
Social Security Board for the same 
monthly pension. 

Should I die before sixty-five his 
company would pay my heirs one 
dollar for each dollar I had con- 
tributed to the fund plus interest. 
This dollar for dollar return in the 
event of death before sixty-five is 
not a part of the social security law, 
for the government will return only 
fifty-nine cents on each dollar paid 
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in, as a death benefit to the heirs of 
an employee. More about this later. 

In addition to these features which 
put the Social Security Act to shame, 
TI learned that if I wished to begin 
receiving a pension at fifty-five or 
sixty years of age I could do so. 
Naturally a pension starting at fifty- 
five or sixty would be much lower 
than the one commencing at sixty- 
five. 

That, for obvious reasons, was to 
be expected. But if I became disabled 
at fifty-five or sixty and could no 
longer work, or just felt lazy enough 
to retire, I could be certain of a 
monthly pension. I would not have 
to wait until my sixty-fifth birthday 
as I would under the Social Security 
Act. 

Again, if I felt like working while 
this insurance company was paying 
me a pension there would be no 
objection on their part. Under the 
government plan I could not receive 
a pension unless I left’my regular 
employment. If I did not feel that 
my social security pension was 
enough to support me, and the high- 
est pension I could acquire under 
it would be about $75 per month, I 
would not have the right to work 
and also receive a pension. I would 
be forced to choose between my wage 
from working and my pension. I 
could not have both. 


Advantage to Aged 


F COURSE, as the insurance sales- 
man pointed out, their pension 
plan is more profitable only to young 
people than is the government’s. 
They could not compete with the 
government rates for those who will 
be eligible for a pension in five or 
ten years because the government is 
subsidizing the pensions of those who 
will become sixty-five after paying 
into the fund for five or ten years. 
For example, a man who was sixty 
years old on the first of January 
1937 will, if he earns $3,000 per year 
or more until 1942, be able to retire 
then on a $25 per month pension. 
Both he and his employer will have 
contributed a total of $360 to the 
pension fund during these five years. 
Now this man on retiring on a $25 
per month pension will have received 
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Makes It Increasingly 


more from the fund in one year and 
three months of pension payments 
than he and his employer con- 
tributed to the fund. This man can 
expect to live for a little more than 
eleven years after his sixty-fifth 
birthday. That is to say, the average 
life expectancy at sixty-five accord- 
ing to the mortality tables, based on 
the length of life of the average 
man, is a little over eleven years for 
one who becomes sixty-five. 


The Young Pay 


BVIOUSLY no insurance company 
can pay pensions for eleven 
years when the amount they collected 
in premiums will be exhausted in 
less than a year and three months of 
these pension payments. In the case 
of the man who works for five years 
and retires on a $25 per month pen- 
sion, the government will collect $360 
and pay out $3,300 provided the pen- 
sioner lives the normal number of 
years that one of this age can expect 
to live. No insurance company would 
remain in business long if it paid 
pensioners $2,940 more than they 
had paid into the company. 

Who is paying the subsidy that 
will be granted to those who retire 
on a government pension after con- 
tributing to the fund for five or ten 
years? The government is paying the 
subsidy. But where is the govern- 
ment getting the subsidy? By skim- 
ming the pension rates of young 
people contributing to the fund and 
adding it to the pensions of the aged 
the government is able to subsidize 
those who have not contributed long 
enough to acquire a pension. 

This subsidy that will be added to 
the pension of those over fifty and 
skimmed from the premiums of 
young employees explains why the 
insurance salesman was able to show 
me that his company’s plan offered 
more to me than did the govern- 
ment’s plan. 

Is this method of subsidizing those 
over fifty fair? It is not a question of 
whether they should be subsidized. 
Let us grant that they should. But it 
is a question of who will meet this 
bill. Should it be borne by the youth 
of the nation alone? 

John T. Flynn, one of the few 
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Improvement in Rates 


so 1T seems a sane solution of the 
problem. It is all right for the 
iment to subsidize the pensions 
will be paid to those now over 
but this subsidy should be paid 
general tax and not by a tax 
youth 
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it should be possible for one who has 
paid premiums for twenty or twenty- 
five years to retire at fifty-five or 
sixty if he so desires. 

Naturally one who chose to retire 
at fifty-five or sixty could not expect 
to receive as high a pension as he 
would if he waited until he were 
sixty-five. But, as the insurance 
companies realize, a large number 
of people are incapable of working 
after fifty-five or sixty and they 
should be allowed to retire then on 
a pension. 

Should one be required to leave his 
regular employment, as the law de- 
mands at present, before being eligi- 
ble for a pension? I think he should. 
Insurance companies are not inter- 
ested greatly in promoting the social 
welfare of the country, and they do 
not care whether one of their pen- 
sioners retires from his work or not. 

The purpose of this clause of the 
social security law was to make room 
for younger workers in industry by 
providing those over sixty-five with 
an income which they would receive 
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without holding down a job. There 
can be little debate over this clause. 
That is, there can be little debate if 
the pensions are high enough to 
make the retired man secure without 
working. 


Pensions and Jobs 


ODAY numerous men and women 

who were employed by the 
government and are now receiving 
a pension have gone into the labor 
market and taken jobs away from 
others who are in dire need of work. 
That, to my way of thinking, is 
wrong. Pensions should not be paid 
to those who will continue working, 
particularly when jobs are so few 
and far between. 

Westbrook Pegler devoted one of 
his venomous columns to those liv- 
ing on pensions paid by New York 
City and at the same time taking a 
job away from some taxpayer who 
was helping to pay their pensions. 
These pensioners deserved the trim- 
ming down that Pegler gave them. 

In 1942 the highest pension that 
will be paid is $25 per month with 
the exception of workers employed 
by two or more concerns included in 
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the pension plan at the same time. 
These men who work for more than 
one concern at the same time are so 
few that it can be said that the top 
pension for practical purposes will 
pe $25 per month in 1942. The aver- 
age man earning about $1,500 per 
year between 1937 and 1942 will be 
paid $18.75 as his monthly pension. 


Forced Retirement 


HE PENSIONS Of those who will be 
ry eligible in 1942, though highly 
subsidized, will not be sufficient to 
make them secure. Should they be 
permitted to work and also receive 
this pension? I think not. The 
government is subsidizing their pen- 
sion in order to open up jobs for 
younger workers, so if they continued 
in their employment and received 
a pension also they would be receiv- 
ing this government aid and not sur- 
rendering their jobs as was expected. 

Very few people will retire will- 
ingly in 1942. They are not required 
to quit their work by the Social 
Security Act and they should not be 










forced to retire. But a man earning 
$250 per month cannot live on a $25 
per month pension. Nor can a man 
accustomed to earning $125 per 
month live on $18.75 per month. 
These people cannot afford to retire 
and the government should not pay 
them a pension while they work. 

Why not, then, permit them to 
work after sixty-five and continue 
paying into the pension fund so that 
their monthly income will be larger 
when they do decide to retire? Why 
not let them work and pay into the 
fund just as they did before reaching 
sixty-five? 

At present any one over sixty-five 
cannot contribute to the pension 
fund and, consequently, is unable to 
add to his monthly pension by work- 
ing after sixty-five. This rule, to be 
sure, would be sound if people on 
becoming sixty-five had a large 
enough pension to retire on, but it 
will not be of any value in 1942. Nor 
will it be workable for at least fifteen 
years. 

The highest pension that can be 
received by one who was fifty or over 
in January of 1937 is $50 per month. 
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This pension can only be acquired by 
those who work for fifteen years at 
the top salary of $3,000 per year or 
more. The average man who will be 
paid about $1,500 annually during 
this time will after contributing to 
the fund for fifteen years be eligible 
for a $31.25 per month pension. 


Paying After Sixty-five 

¥en who were fifty when the 

pension taxes began will not be 
able to work long enough to acquire 
a decent pension before they are 
sixty-five. Why not, then, permit 
them to work and contribute to the 
fund after they are sixty-five and 
add to their pension until they feel 
like retiring? Why not make an ex- 
ception of these men? Most of them 
will continue working after sixty-five 
anyway, for their pension won’t be 
large enough to live on, so they 
should be granted the opportunity 
to increase the amount they have 
in the pension fund. 

The Social Security Act should be 
revised to permit those who will be- 
come sixty-five between now and 
1952 to contribute to the fund after 
they are sixty-five. Of course, this 
revision should be so phrased that it 
would be optional to those who be- 

come sixty-five within the 
next fifteen years to choose 
to continue working or re- 
tire. In 1952 or thereabout 
the present ruling prohibit- 
ing those over sixty-five from 
adding to their pension fund 
should become effective. 

Few people seem to realize 

it, but the clauses of the pen- 
sion plan by which the heirs 
of those who die before becom- 
ing sixty-five or die shortly 
after their pension payments 
begin are more important than 
the pension payments. Look at 
it from this aspect. How many 
of the 26 million people includéd 
in the pension plan will live till 
their sixty-fifth birthday? Will 
more people included in this plan 
die before becoming sixty-five than 
will live until they are able to blow 
out sixty-five candles on their 
birthday cake? 

At. present about one out of every 
sixteen people in the United States 
is sixty-five or over. The mortality 
tables indicate that more people die 
before sixty-five than live beyond 
this age. It is expected that in the 
future the percentage of people over 
sixty-five will increase but the aver- 
age length of life even then will be 
below sixty-five years. 

Therefore, without being pessimis- 
tic and without referring to any in- 
dividual—the mortality tables give 
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the average length of life and not 
that of any one person—it is certain 
that a majority of those included 
in the pension plan will not live long 
enough to be eligible for a pension. 

As the insurance salesman told me, 
his company, on the death of one 
paying into their pension fund be- 
fore sixty-five, pays his heirs the 
same amount as he had contributed 
to the fund plus interest. This is a 
fair and business-like method of 
compensating the heirs of one who 
dies before being eligible to receive a 
pension. But the Social Security Act 
does not pay death benefits in this 
manner. 


Death Benefits 


—~ the death of an employee in- 
cluded in the plan _ before 
his sixty-fifth birthday, the Social 
Security Board will pay his heirs a 
death benefit of three and one-half 
per cent of the total wages earned by 
this worker in included employments. 
Here again the aged worker is re- 
ceiving a subsidy at the expense cf 
youth. More than that, the govern- 
ment is not only subsidizing the aged 
out of the funds contributed by 
youth but it is also making a hand- 
some profit on these death benefit 
payments. 

For the first three years that the 
pension plan is in effect an employee 
and his firm contribute a total of 
two per cent of the wages earned by 
the worker to the fund. All death 
benefits paid by the government on 
wages earned during these three 
years are subsidized to the extent of 
one and a half per cent of the wages 
of the worker. Two per cent of a 
salary is taken in and three and one- 
half per cent is paid out. 

For the next three years, when 
the tax rises to three per cent, the 
government subsidizes death benefits 
to the extent of one-half per cent 
of the wages earned. For the follow- 
ing three years, when the tax rises 
to four per cent, the government 
pays out one-half per cent less in 
death benefits than it takes in. Dur- 
ing the next three years the tax is 
five per cent and the government 
pays out one and a half per cent less 
than it takes in. 

At this rate the heirs of one who 
pays into the fund for the first 
twelve years, six years of which the 
government overpays and the fol- 
lowing six years it underpays, would 
receive a death benefit equal to the 
amount that had been paid into the 
fund. In the first twelve years with 
the tax varying between two and five 
per cent an employee earning $2,000 
per year and his firm would pay 
$840 into the pension fund. On his 


death his heirs would receive the 
same amount, $840, as a benefit. 

It will take twelve years before the 
government will receive the same 
amount in taxes as it pays out in 
death benefits. During the first 
twelve years nearly every death 
benefit will be subsidized to some ex- 
tent. But from this point on the 
government skims the amount it has 
lost on previous death benefits plus 
a profit. 

From 1949 onward the government 
will take in six per cent of the wages 
paid a worker and only return three 
and one-half per cent to his heirs as 
a death benefit. For each six dollars 


it takes in it will return only three . 


dollars and fifty cents to the heirs 
of a worker. It will pay back fifty- 
nine cents on each dollar collected 
and keep forty-one cents. 

How will this affect the young man 
or young lady who was twenty years 
old at the time the taxes began? 
During the first twelve years, as we 
have seen, the heirs of these young 
people would get a death benefit 
equal to the amount that these 
youngsters and their employer had 
contributed. Up to 1949 these young 
people’s stake in the fund will not be 
skimmed. But by 1949 they will only 
be thirty-two years of age. Normally 
they would have many years of work 
ahead of them. 

Assume that this young man of 
twenty lives the average length of 
time that he can expect to live. 
Assume that he lives until he is 
sixty-two. That would mean that he 
would work for thirty years after 
1949. 

If during these thirty years he 
earned $2,000 per year he and his 
employer would contribute a total of 
$3,600 to the pension fund. On his 
death his heirs would be paid $2,100 
or three and one-half per cent of his 
total wages during these thirty years, 
$60,000. Between 1949 and his death 
$1,500 had been skimmed from the 
death benefit that had been ac- 
cumulating in the fund for this 
worker’s heirs. 


Taking From Youth 


Tl Is right for the government to 
subsidize the death benefits paid 
to the heirs of those now over fifty- 
five, but this money should not be 
taken entirely from the pockets of 
youth. And the government should 
not be permitted to make a profit 
on these death benefits as it will if 
the present system is continued. 
Death benefits should equal the 
amount paid into the fund plus in- 
terest as they do in insurance com- 
panies. This nonsense of returning 
fifty-nine cents on each dollar paid 
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in after 1949 should be abolished, jf 
the government wants to pay more 
than the heirs of those over fifty. 
five are entitled to, there can be no 
objection. But let this subsidy be 
paid out of the general tax fund. Let 
the youth of the nation pay their 
proportionate share but don’t make 
them shoulder the whole burden. 

These death benefits are not only 
important to the widow and children 
of a worker who dies before sixty. 
five but to the heirs of one who dies 
at sixty-six or sixty-seven or any 
short period after an employee com- 
mences receiving a pension, provided 
nis pension payments do not exceed 
the amount he and his employer 
have paid into the fund. 

The death benefit payable to the 
heirs of one who dies while on a pen- 
sion, but before he has exhausted the 
amount due him, will be three and 
one-half per cent of the total wages 
earned by the worker minus the 
amount paid out in pensions. Here 
again, the death benefit only 
amounts to fifty-nine cents on each 
dollar contributed after 1949. In 
these cases the death benefit should 
equal one dollar for each dollar paid 
into the fund, minus the amount re- 
ceived in pension payments. : 


Improvements Needed 


HERE can be no quarrel with the 

motives in back of social security 
or the principles on which it is based 
But the means used to attain this 
end, namely the Social Security Act, 
are faulty in many respects. The Act 
has been subjected to severe criti- 
cism not only by enemies of the New 
Deal but even by ardent admirers of 
the present administration and of 
its aims. That it should be defective 
in many details is not surprising 
when one realizes how vast is the Act 
itself and how little experience the 
government has had in administer- 
ing a measure of this kind. Further 
experience in administering the pen- 
sion plan will undoubtedly reveal 
other defects and show many ways 
in which it can be improved both in 
itself and in its administration. 

I have scratched the surface of 
some of the flaws in this Act, not 
for the purpose of undermining so- 
cial security, but to prepare for 
necessary amendments and correc- 
tions. 

If the pension plan is permitted to 
stand as it now is, the whole struc- 
ture of social security will be ridiculed 
and eventually collapse as did the 
National Recovery Act. At the next 
regular session of Congress the So- 
cial Security Act should be subjected 
to a thorough examination, so that 
a workable pension plan will result. 
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Some Souls Lost Forever: Infants and Salvation: 
Future Life for Animals: Loving Animals More 
Than Humans 


(1) Since the Church has never officialiy declared 
that any soul has been condemned to Hell, is it right to 
believe that all will be saved, or must we believe that 
some will certainly be lost? (2) Since the Church 
teaches that God gives every soul He creates a chance 
to reach Heaven, in what way do infants who die un- 
baptized receive that chance? (3) Is it against the 
teaching of the Church to believe or hope that God will 
give a future life of natural happiness to birds, animals 
and other living creatures because they do His will? 
(4) Is it wrong to love birds and other animals more 
than some humans, who do much evil?—G. M., NEWARK, 
N. J. 


(1) Because the Church does not publish a list of 
damned human souls, it does not follow that no one is 
damned. It is commonly believed among Catholics that 
at least one human being is in Hell—Judas. The New 
Testament, indeed, does not determine this explicitly, 
but the expressions used about him imply that he was 
lost. Christ Himself revealed what will take place at the 
General Judgment, when all men will be rewarded or 
punished according to their deserts. He says that the 
wicked “shall go into everlasting punishment, but the 
just into life everlasting.” (Matt. 25:31-46). This judg- 
ment will be the public and solemn confirmation of the 
particular judgment meted out to each soul at the mo- 
ment of death. Hence, it is clear from the New Testa- 
ment that all human souls will not be saved. The doc- 
trine of Universalism, which holds that all men will 
ultimately be saved, is contrary to the plain words of 
Holy Scripture and also to the traditional teaching of 
the Church. 

(2) “Christ gave Himself a redemption for all.” There- 
fore He wills the salvation of all men. Those who attain 
to the use of reason are given sufficient grace by God 
to perform those acts which are necessary in order to 
attain to eternal life. In regard to infants, Baptism of 
water is necessary as a means of salvation. It can be sup- 
plied only by martyrdom. Since the conferring of 
Baptism depends on secondary causes,—the baptizer, 
water, and the proper form of words, it may be that 
in some cases these secondary causes may be wanting, 
either with or without human fault. God has provided 
for the salvation of all infants by instituting the Sacra- 
ment of Baptism but He is not obligated to intervene 
immediately to provide for the conferring of the Sacra- 
ment on dying infants. There rests on Christian parents 


the grave obligation of providing the baptism of their 
children without delay. Even though secondary causes 
may fail, there is no injustice done to these infants. 
Eternal beatitude is a gratuitous gift of God, which is 
in no way due to the needs and merits of human nature. 
The common Catholic doctrine is that the souls of those 
who die without Baptism, but in a state of original sin 
only, lack the beatific vision of God, but do not suffer 
other penalties, such as are reserved for personal sins. 

(3) Eternal happiness is promised through God’s 
infinite mercy only to those who have rational souls. 
God became man and died on the cross for “us men and 
our salvation,” says the Nicene Creed. The souls of 
animals are not rational and they do not survive the 
death of the body, according to the doctrine of Catholic 
schools. To entertain thoughts of immortality for ani- 
mals is to indulge in fancies. 

(4) Love, properly speaking, can obtain only between 
rational beings. To love means to “wish well” in a re- 
ciprocal sense. This demands personality. Animals have 
no personality. Animals, however, may be loved in an 
indirect way by being loved in God, since they are 
His creatures. It is really God Who is the object of such 
love, in somewhat the same way as a lady loves a pearl 
necklace given to her by her lover. St. Francis loved 
animals because He loved God and all that He made. 
To “love” animals more than wicked men is to act 
extravagantly. Our Lord declared that a man is worth 
more than a sheep. He loved wicked men and died for 
them, for “when as yet we were sinners He died for us.” 
God hates the sin but loves the person of the sinner. 
We should do likewise. 


No Mention of Real Presence in Apostles’ Creed 


There is no mention of the Real Presence of Jesus 
Christ in the Holy Eucharist among the articles of the 
Apostles’ Creed. Kindly explain why this doctrine is not 
included therein.—J. J. F., MELROSE, MASS. 


The Apostles’ Creed is a brief summary of the prin- 
cipal truths of the Christian religion. It does not profess 
to be more than that. Yet it implicitly contains all the 
truths which may be drawn from the revelation of 
Christ; somewhat as an acorn contains within itself the 
oak tree. 

In order to understand why the Apostles’ Creed is 
phrased as it is, it is necessary to review the history of 
the beginnings of Christianity. The two essential points 
that Our Lord emphasized, when He commissioned His 
Apostles to “preach the gospel to every creature,” before 
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His ascension into heaven, are belief in their teachings 
and the reception of Baptism. (Mark 16:15; Matt. 28:19, 
20). The Creed is made up of three main divisions, 
corresponding to the three Persons of the Holy Trinity. 
The convenience of this arrangement is apparent when 
we study the type of converts to the infant Church,— 
Jews and Gentiles. The first believed in one God, but 
had no clear understanding of the trinity of Persons 
in God; the second believed in “lords many and gods 
many.” It was necessary to bring out the Christian 
revelation of God, as the foundation of everything else. 
Father Thurston, S. J., in his article on the Apostles’ 
Creed in The Catholic Encyclopedia, Vol. 1, says: “It is 
highly probable that the Creed was originally nothing 
else than a profession of faith in the Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost of the baptismal formula.” 

Though belief in the Real Presence of Christ in the 
Holy Eucharist is not mentioned in the Creed, it is im- 
plicitly therein; just as the other truths which were 
formulated later on, when controversy or heresy ne- 
cessitated the living authority in the Church to define 
them. In answer to the objection that the articles of 
faith in the Apostles’ Creed are not sufficiently enu- 
merated, and specifically the doctrine of the Real 
Presence, St. Thomas (2, 2, q. 1, art. 8), says that belief 
in the Real Presence is implicitly contained in the 
article professing belief in “God, the Father Almighty,” 
since the miracle of the Real Presence, like all miracles, 
must be attributed to the omnipotence of God. 


St. Barbara and Her Tower: Meaning of 
“Selling” a Debtor 


(1) Why is St. Barbara shown with a small church in 
her arm? (2) In the Gospel on Sunday I heard these 
words: “And as he had not wherewith to pay, his lord 
commanded that he should be sold, and his wife and 
children, and all that he had, and payment to be 
made.” What is meant by this quotation?—t. c. A., PITTS- 
BURGH, PA. 


(1) St. Barbara is a virgin and martyr of the third 
century. According to the legendary account of her life, 
she was the daughter of a rich heathen, Dioscorus. 
When she became a Christian, she was cruelly tortured 
and shut up in a tower, where she died. The image 
associated with her pictures and statues is a tower, 
which may appear to be the tower of a church. 

(2) This passage is part of the Gospel appointed to 
be read on the Twenty-first Sunday after Pentecost, 
and is called the Gospel of the Unmerciful Servant. 
When the lord of this servant began to take account of 
the goings on of his servants, he found one who owed 
him ten thousand talents, which .was a lot of money— 
over ten million dollars. The servant, of course, couldn’t 
pay this immense debt. So his lord “commanded that 
he be sold, and his wife and children, and all that he 
had, and payment to be made.” The sale uf a debtor 
and all that he had, including wife and children, was 
familiar enough in ancient times. After having been 
forgiven this immense debt, the servant found a fellow- 
servant who owed him “an hundred pence.” This 
amounted to about twenty dollars. When the second 
servant besought the first to forgive him the debt, the 
unmerciful servant treated his debtor as his lord threat- 
ened to treat him. The whole thing is a parable of the 
necessity of forgiveness, as you can see by reading the 
context. Our Lord teaches us that we must always for- 
give those who offend us, if we wish to be forgiven hy 
God; not only a few times, but “seventy times seven 
times,” which means without limit. (See Matt. 18:21-35). 


THE T SIGN 
Where Was Soul of Person Raised to Life? 


In M. J..Murray’s “Strange But True” feature in “The 
Brooklyn Tablet,’ I read that St. Lawrence O’Toole is 
said to have raised seven dead persons to life through 
the power of God. The question arose as to where the 
soul of the dead persons were before being raised to life 
again.—tT. A. C., FLUSHING, N. Y. 


Where the soul of a dead person was before being 
raised to life is a mystery. Cornelius 4 Lapide in his 
commentary on the raising of Lazarus by Our Lord, after 
the former had been four days in the grave, opines that 
his soul was called back ‘from a remote place, for ex- 
ample from the limbo of the fathers or from the centre 
of the earth.” We can’t offer anything better and simply 
confess that we don’t know. God can do ever so many 
things that we cannot comprehend, as when He took 
Henoch and Elias to Himself, although they didn’t die. 
Where are they? Nobody really knows. 


Why Violet Vestments on Holy Innocents Day? 


Why does the priest wear violet instead of red vest- 
ments on the feast of the Holy Innocents?—1. t., cut- 
CAGO., ILL. 


“On the feast of the Holy Innocents the Church uses 
violet vestments to indicate that these innocent chil- 
dren, although martyrs for Christ, belonged still to the 
dispensation of the Old Law, and hence could not enter 
at once into their reward, but had to wait in Limbo for 
the completion of the redemption, which was consum- 
mated at the death of Christ. But when the feast falls on 
Sunday, and also on the day of the octave, red vest- 
ments are used to indicate that through the redemption 
of Our Lord they have entered into heaven as martyrs.” 
(The Treasure of the Liturgy, Maas). 


Prayers for the Pope's Intentions 


In the November, 1937, issue of THE SIGN, page 238, 
you say that six Our Fathers, Hail Marys and Glorias 
must be said for the Pope’s intentions, in order to gain 
a plenary indulgence. I have been told that five Our 
Fathers, Hail Marys and Glorias are sufficient.—J. M. H., 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


It was not our intention to imply that six Our Fathers, 
Hail Marys and Glorias must be said in order to gain all 
plenary indulgences, when prayers for the Pope’s inten- 
tions are one of the conditions, but rather that the above 
prayers must be said only when there is question of 
toties quoties indulgences, like the Portiuncula on 
August 2nd and All Souls’ Day. In order to gain a toties 
quoties indulgence, which requires the visitation of a 
church or oratory and prayers for the Pope, the Sacred 
Penitentiary by a decree dated July 5, 1930, determined 
that six Our Fathers, six Hail Marys and six Glory be to 
the Fathers must be said at each visit. 

With regard to other indulgences, which are not toties 
quoties, but which require as a condition the saying 
of prayers for the Pope, the same Sacred Penitentiary 
declared on September 20, 1933, that one Our Father, 
Hail Mary and Gloria are sufficient, provided no form 
of prayer has been determined beforehand. But the 
faithful are at liberty to recite some other prayer, which 
would be equivalent to one Our Father, Hail Mary and 
Gloria, in accordance with Canon 934 n. 1. Thus, the 
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plenary indulgence attached to the prayer to be recited 
before a crucifix after Mass requires prayer for the in- 
tentions of the Pope. In this case one Our Father, Hail 
Mary and Gloria (or their equivalent) would suffice. 
The opinion that five Our Fathers, Hail Marys and 
Glorias are required is no longer tenable, when there is 
question of indulgences cther than foties quoties. 


Wild Duck on friday: Ham-Bone Flavoring 


(1) Is it permitted to eat wild duck on Friday? The 
opinion has been expressed that it is lawful to eat it 
because it lives practically on the water and feeds on 
fish, and therefore may be eaten as fish. (2) May a ham 
bone, from which all meat has been cut off, be cooked 
in pea soup for flavor, and such soup be allowed on 
Friday?—R. S., KINGS PARK, N. Y. 


(1) The law of abstinence forbids meat and the juice 
of meat, but not condiments made of the fat of animals. 
(Canon 1250). Meat in the sense of this Canon is com- 
monly interpreted to mean all warm-blooded animals; 
that is, animals and fowl which live and breathe on 
land. Those animals which live and breathe in the water 
are accounted fish. Amphibious animals, which can live 
in both elements, such as turtles, frogs, seals, etc., are 
commonly classed among fish, because they are con- 
sidered cold-blooded. Though wild ducks live on the 
water and feed on fish, they are not commonly regarded 
as fish. If so, they would have to be classed as flying 
fish. Wild ducks and the like are at most listed among 
the doubtful animals. In order to settle doubts concern- 
ing them, it is necessary to have recourse to the prin- 
ciple underlying the precept of abstinence, which is the 
mortification of the body and its concupiscences by re- 
fraining from eating foods which are notably nourish- 
ing. Otherwise there would be little purpose in the pre- 
cept. Another norm is the custom of the country and 
the general opinion of the people. What is not con- 
sidered meat, or is only doubtfully meat, may be eaten 
on abstinence days, provided the ecclesiastical author- 
ities have not forbidden it. Thus, Father De Zulueta in 
his Letters on Christian Doctrine, p. 343, says, “In some 
countries water-fowl and snails are tolerated by custom 
as abstainers’ food. With us, however, (he writes for 
England) all birds are treated as meat.” 

(2) The term “meat” in the ecclesiastical sense in- 
cludes not only the flesh of warm-blooded animals, but 
also the blood, marrow, brains and juice. Therefore, it 
seems to us that a ham bone may not be used as flavor- 
ing for soup on Friday, as it is the marrow of the 
scraped bone which gives the flavor. 


Prayer For Freemasons 


I am interested in a certain Freemason, who appears 
to be a fine character. Is there any special prayer that 
I might offer for him that he might be converted?— 
B. S., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The following prayer is found in the Raccolta. There 
is an indulgence of 100 days, once a day, in favor of 
those who recite it. 

“O Lord, Jesus Christ, Who showest forth Thy omnipo- 
tence most manifestly when Thou sparest and hast 
compassion; Thou who didst say ‘Pray for those who 
persecute and calumniate you,’ we implore the clemency 
of Thy Sacred Heart on behalf of souls, made in the 
image of God, but most miserably deceived by the 
treacherous snares of Freemasons, and going more and 
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more astray in the way of perdition. Let not the Church, 
Thy spouse, any longer be oppressed by them, but ap- 
peased by the intercession of the Blessed Virgin, Thy 
Mother, and the prayers of the just, be mindful of Thy 
infinite mercy; and disregarding their perversity, cause 
these very men to return to Thee, that they may bring 
consolation to the Church by a most abundant penance, 
make reparation for their misdeeds, and secure for 
themselves a glorious eternity. Who livest and reignest 
world without end. Amen.” 


Massacre of St. Bartholomew’s Day 


Will you please explain the Massacre of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Day?—a. B., DORCHESTER, MASS. 


The Massacre of St. Bartholomew’s Day refers to the 
murder of many Protestant Huguenots in Paris and 
other towns in France on September 24, 1572. The blame 
of this massacre is placed on Catherine dei Medici, 
mother of King Charles IX of France, as well as on the 
King himself. The Queen Mother had pursued a Machi- 
avellian policy in the affairs of France, playing off the 
Huguenots against the Catholics. But she saw that the 
Huguenots under Admiral Coligny were growing stronger 
every day. They abused the toleration which was 
granted them and Coligny, their leader, was gaining 
ascendency with Charles. Catherine feared Coligny and 
attempted to assassinate him on August 22nd, but 
failed. In order to cover up this dastardly crime, she 
aroused the fury of the mob against Coligny and the 
Huguenots, with the result that thousands were mur- 
dered. The exact number is a matter of dispute. The 
estimates range all the way from 2,000 to 110,000. The 
first number appears nearer to the truth. 

The Huguenots were a constant threat to the peace 
of the kingdom and it devolved on the Catholic sover- 
eigns to prevent them assuming power in a Catholic 
country. Their massacre, however, was a futile and 
criminal attempt to destroy them. The crime was not 
motivated by religious zeal or fanaticism, but Was 
political in nature. 

After the massacre the French Court wrote to Pope 
Gregory XIII, telling him that the King and the royal 
family had been saved from assassination at the hands 
of the Huguenots. The Pope ordered a Te Deum to be 
sung in thanksgiving for their deliverance and a medal 
to be struck commemorating the event. Of course, he 
had been deceived. But he was not the only one. Queen 
Elizabeth of England also sent a congratulatory mes- 
sage. When the Pope learned the facts, he is said to 
have wept bitter tears and to have denounced the crime. 
For further information consult The Catholic Encyclo- 
pedia, Vol. XIII, p. 335. The Paulist Press, New York 
City, publishes a five cent pamphlet on the same subject. 


Anointing the Apparent Dead 


How long after a person has died may the Sacrament 
of Extreme Unction be administered?—<. A. M., ROXBURY, 
MASS. 


The Sacraments can be validly administered only to 
living baptized persons. After real death has occurred 
no Sacrament can have any effect, for after death one 
is no longer a wayfarer on the road to eternal life. But 
as long as there is a probability that real death has not 
set in, Extreme Unction and Penance may be adminis- 
tered conditionally, that is, under the condition that the 
party is not truly dead. How long a time after apparent 
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death one may administer the Sacraments cannot be 
accurately determined by general rule. A great deal 
depends on the cause of death and the previous condi- 
tion of the person who has apparently died. Thus, there 
is stronger reason for judging that real death -does 
not always coincide with apparent death in the case of 
a robust person, who has met with a fatal accident, 
than for an old person who has been ill of a grave dis- 
ease for a long time. 


Sixth and Seventh Books of Moses 


Recently I heard quite a fantastic story concerning 
the 6th and 7th Books of Moses. It was about an old 
woman who had possession of these books and through 
them was able to practice witchcraft. What is your 
opinion of the above?—NEW YORK. 


There are no authentic 6th and 7th Books of Moses. 
Any books reputed to be such are spurious. The story 
about the old woman is a hoax. 


Ember Days 


Is it possible for Ember Days to fall on any other days 
of the week except Wednesday, Friday and Saturday? 
—D. G., ROXBURY, MASS. 


Liturgical laws restrict the Ember Days to Wednesday, 
Friday and Saturday, which days have been consecrated 
by immemorial Christian custom. There is no likelihood 
that they will be changed. 


Crucifiers of Christ and Their Culpability 


In your November, 1937, issue of The Sign-Post you 
stated in answer to the questions, “Who put Christ to 
death, Jews or Romans?,” that the leaders of the Jews 
were the moral cause, and Pontius Pilate the physical 
cause, through his dishonorable fear of the Sanhedrin. 
At the Last Supper Christ said that His blood would be 
shed for the remission of sins. He knew the outcome of 
the events, He also knew His betrayers. The effect of His 
crucifixion was the redemption of mankind. Conse- 
quently, no one can be blamed for a course of events 
that happened through the will of God, in order that 
Jesus Christ might become our Redeemer.—J. M., NEW 
YORK, N. Y. 


It is true, indeed, that Jesus foreknew the course of 
events culminating in His crucifixion, but His fore- 
knowledge did not take away the culpability of those 
who put Him to death. Pilate called Him a “just man”; 
he found “no fault in this man.” Yet, he capitulated to 
the threats of the Jewish leaders and handed Him over 
to death by crucifixion. That there was moral cul- 
pability on both sides is made clear from Christ’s own 
words. When Pilate declared that he had power to put 
Christ to death and power to release Him—thereby 
condemning himself for his abuse of power—Christ 
answered, “Thou shouldst have no power over Me, un- 
less it were given to thee from above. Therefore he that 
hath delivered Me to thee hath the greater sin.” (John 
19:11). Consequently, according to the words of Christ, 
those who delivered Him to Pilate and Pilate who put 
the death penalty into execution were guilty of sin, 
though the former more than the latter. Divine Provi- 
dence allowed these abuses of human free will in order 
to achieve its ends, without taking away the moral 
culpability attaching to them. 


THE ‘+f SIGN 


Letters 


e LETTERS should as a rule be limited to about 300 words, 
The Editor reserves the right of cutting. Opinions er. 
pressed herein are the writer’s and not necessarily those 
of the Editor. Intelligent comment concerning matters 
having relation to Catholic life and thought are wel- 
comed. Communications should bear the name and 
address of writers. 


LET CATHOLIC WRITERS BE “CATHOLIC” 


EDITOR OF THE SIGN: 

The writer takes the liberty to commend Katherine 
Burton for her very appropriate article in the November 
issue of THE S1en, in which she comments on the contents 
of a novel by a so-called Catholic author. The criticism is 
timely and to the point. The writer is pleased to be able 
to endorse everything she had to say on the subject. 

It seems the strangest thing in the world that a person 
calling himself or herself a Catholic should consider the 
married state anything but a sacred calling. The book 
referred to apparently holds marriage only as a light, 
social experience, on the Hollywood principle, in which 
there is nothing serious at all, and if Matrimony can be 
juggled with so easily, why not the other six Sacraments? 
Only a Catholic with a vague idea of what his religion 
meant could write in such a vein as the lady referred to. 
Such a book would not be unwelcome to the present Ger- 
man Government which endorses motherhood without 
marriage. 

Some months ago a writer in Our Sunday Visitor, sign- 
ing herself “Mother,” advocated that Catholics should 
organize a movement to decline to patronize moving 
picture shows which featured those stars of both sexes 
who had been divorced. In the opinion of the writer, that 
was an excellent suggestion. However, the writer for 
years has been acting as a committee of one doing just 
the same thing. 


Curcaco, ILL. J. J. LONG. 


ST. BRIGID AND ST. BRIDGET 


EDITOR OF THE SIGN: 

Looking over some back numbers of THE Sien, I came 
across your answer in THE S1en-Post of the August, 1936, 
issue, in regard to St. Brigid of Ireland and St. Bridget of 
Sweden. The Sign-Post treats both names as identical, 
that is that these two saints have one and the same name, 
and that the “common form” or spelling, is “Bridget.” The 
fact is that they have not identical but different names, 
and the confounding of their names in English is due to 
careless and faulty translation. 

The Irish saint’s name is spelled Brigid. It was and still 
is thus spelled in Irish, the saint’s native language. The 
Irish spelling has been carried into modern English 
without change and is accepted as the proper form by all 
authorities—(see The Catholic Encyclopedia and author- 
ities there cited). But in the Irish language the name 
“Brigid” has never been pronounced as we now pronounce 
it in English. In Irish the letter “g” in Brigid has the 
sound of a very slender “y”. Practically, the “g” is silent. 
A Gaelic scholar writing the name Brigid in English char- 
acters would write it as Brighid, inserting the “h’” to 


aspirate the “g,” and thus retain the native pronuncia- 
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tion; (compare, for example, the use and effect of the 
second “h” in the English word “high”). 

A close approximation to the Irish pronunciation is 
the form “St. Bride,” by which the saint was known to 
Catholic England and Scotland, prior to the spreading of 
the English language in Ireland. She was a favorite saint 
in England, and many churches were dedicated to her in 
Scotland under the title of St. Bride. Bridewell, a district 
of London, is so called from a well of St. Bride, or St. 
Brigid, close by. The form is preserved in the surnames 
Kilbride, Gilbride, MacBride, which are English variants 
of the Gaelic family name MacGiolla Brighide, meaning 
descendant of a follower or disciple of Brigid. (The letter 
“e” ig added in the genitive case). 

For reasons which would require much space to narrate, 
it is to be regretted that in the anglicization of the name 
of St. Brigid the earlier euphonized form was not re- 
tained, rather than merely adopting the native spelling, 
which as pronounced in English does not give the true 
and musical sound of our saint’s name. 

St. Bridget of Sweden’s name is commonly spelled in 
English as it is written here. Her name, however, has no 
real relation to that of St. Brigid of Ireland. The similar- 
ity in pronunciation arises from a distorted rendering 
into English of the true name of the saint of Sweden. Her 
correct name is Birgitta, a feminine adaptation of the 
personal name of the saint’s father, whose full name was 
Birger Persson. Her name is correctly preserved in Latin, 
as witness her biography, Vita S. Birgittae, compiled by 
her confessors in the year of her death, 1373. Under the 
present English form of the names, respectively, we iden- 
tify St. Brigid as the venerable patroness of Ireland; St. 
Bridget as the good saint of Sweden. If we do not thus 
discriminate in the spelling of the names, we have “con- 
fusion worse confounded.” 

OZONE Park, N. Y. PATRICK SARSFIELD MACDWYER. 


MORE TOASTS FOR AILEEN O'BRIEN 


EDITOR OF THE SIGN: 

While your magazine sheds an ever-increasing lumi- 
nance on religious, economic, cultural and other worth- 
while subjects, I must write a special word of praise for 
Aileen O’Brien’s “Hail, Christ of the Forsaken!” Could 
Maupassant have read it that old maestro would have sat 
up and rubbed his eyes and read again in sheer incredul- 
ity that language could carry the burden of so starkly 
real and tremendously beautiful a story, rough-hewn 
from war and desecration and filth. O, the crushing 
power of the Christ of Calvary Who still looks with such 
pitying eyes upon thieves and murderers that their blas- 
phemies stick in their throats, as with bowed heads and 
Streaming eyes they beg for a remembrance in that 
Paradise which makes of their Communistic Utopia a 
very real hell! 

A thousand blessings on your heads! You are doing a 
noble work for Catholic culture in America. 

SILVER BLUFFS, ONT. EDWARD RYAN. 


EpITOR OF THE SIGN: 

I have just finished reading “Hail, Christ of the For- 
saken!” It was gripping throughout—a tale that will 
linger long. I wonder if Aileen O’Brien realizes into how 
many prison cells it will travel and how much encour- 
agement that last paragraph will give to men who are 
feeling just like that young Red—men who cannot realize 
the depth of His love; who fear they have offended too 
greatly, have nothing to give and therefore must be 
resigned to take their medicine both here and hereafter. 
“Viva, el Cristo de los Desamparados!” 
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Last month I was delighted with Lawrence Lucey’s ar- 
ticle, “Prisoners Must Work.” The author expressed 
thoughts that have been mine for years. On entering 
prison I was a skilled mechanic. Employers invariably 
expressed satisfaction, to myself and others, with my 
work. Did passing through the portals of State Prison 
lessen my mechanical ability or my desire to produce? 
No, the passing through did not, but the deadening grind 
and discouraging influences, I fear, have greatly impaired 
it. I entered, but my wife and children did not. Theirs 
was the task of battling for existence, unaided by my 
salary. I leave it to men of the ability of Lawrence Lucey 
to enlighten society as to the future cost of so handi- 
capping children. 

I was a member of a labor union and very familiar with 
the attitude toward prison labor and now I am familiar 
with both sides of the question. In the nature of things 
I am bound to be prejudiced, but try as I might I cannot 
see why prison labor can’t be put on a par with free labor. 

LEESBURG, N. J. JOHN MONAGHAN. 


A JUNGLE BOOSTER 


EDITOR OF THE SIGN: 

The Mission Society of Niagara University had as its 
speaker for the November meeting the Rev. Patrick 
Doran, C.M., whois enjoying a vacation in the States after 
four years in the Panama jungles. 

Father Doran, stationed at Bocas del Toro, 200 miles 
from the Canal Zone, told of his semi-annual visit to 
Indians of the Crickolmola Tribe. 10,000 Indians in a 
territory of 2,000 miles wait for the visit twice each year 
of the Vincentian Fathers. One per thousand is able to 
read or write. The Indians are prepared for the visit of 
the priest by a half breed who had a high school educa- 
tion fifty years ago. He appreciates the remailed papers 
and magazines the Vincentians distribute. 

On Father Doran’s last visit he insisted upon one of 
the Indians being given the name of Rompolla. Per- 
suaded that the Cardinal might be a saint whose sanctity 
was not formally recognized, he agreed to permitting the 
Indian to have the name of a saint and his second name 
becoming Rompolla. Asked why he wanted Rompolla, 
the half breed said: “Father, I read about him in THE 
Sicn. That magazine is the best paper I have ever read. 
I like THE Sicn more than any of those you give me to 
read.” 


NraGarA, N. Y. EUGENE GIBLIN. 


A CONVERT OFFERS FREE BOOK 


EDITOR OF THE SIGN: 

Your readers might be interested to know that we are 
offering gratis a copy of my book, The Heavenly Road. I 
am a convert to the Catholic Church from Judaism. 

This book, of 96 pages, answers among other things the 
following questions: “Was Jesus Christ a Jew? Is He 
God? What was His Mission? Is the Catholic Church the 
one true Church of God?” 

Send name and address, together with 5c to cover cost 
of mailing. 

Room 906, 154 Nassav Sr., 

NEw York, N. Y. 


ROSALIE MarIiE LEvy. 


CORRECTION IN HISTORY 


EDITOR OF THE SIGN: 
Glancing over THE S1cn for November, I read the article 
“An Irish Galaxy” by O. Macnamara. As to the contro- 
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versy between Virgil and Boniface, I was much surprised 
to find such a ridiculous presentation of history, and I 
regret it very much for the sake of your esteemed maga- 
zine. Please look up for reference: Mann, Lives of the 
Popes, Vol. I, part II, p. 248, and Betten, S.J., St. Boniface 
and St. Virgil. 


TECHNY, ILL. FATHER M. Braun, S.V.D. 


NEED OF REGULAR PREACHING AND STUDY 


EDITOR OF THE SIGN: 

We live in a troubled and unsettled age and we are fools 
if we do not face the facts and heed the warning signs. 
Old ideas and traditions are being challenged and denied. 
The duty of leadership in resisting the attacks made on 
ancient standards of faith and morals devolves on the 
priests of God’s Church. Such leadership must be sin- 
cerely followed by a zealous laity. Priests are other 
Christs. As Christ taught, they must teach. Men must be 
shown how to practice justice, love of God and love of 
neighbor in their everyday activities. Where better to 
learn these things than from the pulpit? Preaching often 
appears to be a futile effort on the part of priests because 
they fail to realize what Cardinal Manning so pithily ex- 
pressed: “You will not destroy the walls of Jericho by 
flinging flowers at them. You have a message. Give it.” 

It is very essential that the faithful know the doctrines 
of the Church and be able to explain them intelligently to 
those who attack them, or who have false notions about 
them. There are many Catholics, unfortunately, who 
are unable to offer even a simple explanation of what the 
Church teaches or does not teach. Of course, one feels 
that a regular system of preaching in our churches is by 
itself no insurance against all weakening of the faith. It 
is necessary that preaching should be constantly 
strengthened by diligent study and by the consistent 
reading of the Catholic Press by the laity. Pope Benedict 
XV declared that the Catholic Press was the greatest 
auxiliary of the pulpit. If an intelligent and vocal Catho- 
lic laity is to be formed, it is necessary that they read 
Catholic literature. 

I am a member of a group banded together in the in- 
terest of “More Fruitful Preaching.” Our ideal is the 
universal spread of Christ’s Kingdom on earth. We pray 
and urge that the Catholic laity show more willingness 
to be instructed in their faith and to value the sermon as 
the Word of God. We also respectfully ask the Catholic 
clergy to satisfy the longing for the Word of God that is 
in our hearts. We feel that if the laity manifest a real 
and earnest desire to be taught about God and the truths 
of salvation, the reverend clergy will be moved to even 
greater zeal in their behalf. 


GLEN Rock, N. J. WitiaM C. Kay. - 


LARGE CHURCHES IN QUEBEC PROVINCE 


EDITOR OF THE SIGN: 

In the Sign-Post section of the October issue of THE 
Sien I find a writer puzzled to account for the number 
of large churches noticed while on a trip between Mon- 
treal and Quebec. That the villages and townis clustered 
about these beautiful churches are so small is where 
the puzzle comes in. 

As one born in Quebec Province, and revisiting it on 
several occasions, allow me to assure the writer that 
those large churches have not been “wished” on the 
people, or that migrating populations have left them 
behind as evidence of lack of forethought. 

Had the writer from New Jersey covered an even 
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longer distance than lies between Montreal and Quebec 
city, the same unaccountable phenomenon should haye 
met the eye right through. Moreover, he would haye 
been struck by the frequency of the word école (school) , 
warning the driver to go cautiously. Not more than four 
miles apart are these neat trim schools to be found, 
each with its cross bespeaking the faith of Canada’s 
Catholic Quebec. 

The number of schools strung along the way is, in 
part, an answer to the question under discussion. The 
small homes, clustered about what may seem a too- 
imposing church, have children, numerous, healthy, fine 
boys and girls. Yes, the fathers manage to feed, clothe 
and shelter as well as school their ever-multiplying 
progeny. This they do besides paying their allotted tax 
for church and school. Not easy, of course. But these 
French Canadians set more stock by a large family, with 
a church and school adequate to the demand, than they 
do on the things their city brothers sell their souls for, 

So please don’t be puzzled at Quebec’s way of doing 
things. The big churches, like the big families, are raised 
for the honor and glory of God. 


Astoria, N. Y. AGNES O’BRIEN, 


WORD OF APPROVAL 


EDITOR OF THE SIGN: 

In sending in my renewal I wish to say that I have 
been entirely satisfied with THE Sien during the last six 
years in which I have been taking it. Enid Dinnis’ stories 
have a particular charm. They are very human and so 
written that one can visualize the surroundings in which 
the plot is laid. 

Father Grimley’s article on Spain held a personal in- 
terest because I heard him lecture when he was in the 
country. Continue your good work for Catholic litera- 
ture. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. Mary C, FARRELL. 


AN INDIAN SCHOLASTIC 


EDITOR OF THE SIGN: 

When a copy of the sumptuous number of THE SIGN 
dedicated to the Pope of the Missions fell into my hands, 
I was as overjoyed as a boy who hasn’t tasted ice cream 
for two years and is now seated before a large spread. I 
will not weary you with all my exuberance; nor will I try 
to tell you how much I appreciate the contents of your 
excellent magazine. In November, 1935, there was a 
photograph of Fr. Reginald Arliss, C.P. and Father Mar- 
cellus White, C.P. So young ‘when they went out to the 
Missions to work for the Lord, and so brave!: Little do 
good Fathers Arliss and White know that there is a man 


out here in India who prays for them every morning at . 


the Holy Mass, all on the quiet. 


You must be wondering where in the world Shem- ; 


baganur is. I will tell you. Our college ‘sits on’a valléy’s 


shoulder, 6,000 feet above sea-level. We are on top of » 


the Pulney hills of South India with the tall eucalyptus 
that are our brothers and guardians all the year round 
on one side; and deep ravines, waterfalls and hills on the 
other. An hour’s walk from our home and we are in the 
midst of the splendid pine forests for miles on miles. 

I hope you will be able to find a friend who will make 
it possible for me to receive THE Sien regularly. 
SacrRED HEART COLLEGE, LEONARD SERKIS, S.J. 
SHEMBAGANUR P. O., 
(Mapura DIstTrIcT) 

INDIA 
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WAGES AND HOURS 


Eprror OF THE SIGN: 

A cold clammy shiver danced up and down my spine 
after reading An Economic Gold Brick in the December 
issue. Oh yes, Henry M. Wright is right in his critical 
analysis of the Wages and Hours bill. He has slain the 
Wages and Hours dragon but the other dragon, Starva- 
tion Wages, is left in the arena to grow fat and lick its 
chops on the corpse of the dead Wages and Hours bill. 

How about John, my young friend, who works as an 
usher in a movie house for $10 to $12 per week? Every 
week-end this theatre is jammed; 2,000 people pay from 
40 to 50 cents admission on Saturday, Sunday and 
holidays. There is a goodly crowd in the theatre on week 
days at 35 to 40 cents per head. On bank night it is 
crowded. 

John has been talking about the Wages and Hours bill 
for months now for, he thought, it would raise his pay 
to the munificent sum of $16 per week. Maybe with this 
kind of a wage he could stop stealing a few dollars each 
week as he now does to make up for the miserable wage 
he receives. Maybe he could go to confession again and 
lead the good life. He doesn’t think it wrong to steal 
from the theatre. Is it immoral to take that which 
rightfully belongs to you? 

John would not be impressed with the many faults 
in the Wages and Hours bill. What care he if it is un- 
workable, bureaucratic and theoretical star-gazing? It 
offers him $16 per week. He needs and deserves this 
money and no other method has pushed its way above 
the horizon. . . . A union! They tried that. The organ- 
izers were racketeers and the boss sent spies to the 
meetings and John knew that he would lose his job if 
he dared sign up. Others did. 

I have suggested to John that if some way could be 
found to let the people who crowd this theatre know 
just what he and the other ushers are paid he would 
soon get a raise. Suppose a sign were posted over the 
box-office reading: USHERS . . . $10 to $12 PER WEEK 
(Big print). This sign might demolish the need for a 
minimum wage law. 

Suppose a law were passed requiring stores, such as 
the five-and-tens and department stores, notorious wage 
chiselers, to post their scale of wages in the store. Sup- 
pose clothing and books and furniture and other articles 
were marked with the wages paid to those who had 
worked on them. 

Suppose a law were passed requiring those who pay 
their help less than $25 per week to make this fact 
public property. Don’t tell the wage chiseler what min- 
imum wage he should pay. Let him pay as little as he 
feels like provided the public knows about it. Put teeth 
in the law so that anyone who posts a false wage will 
be heavily fined or if need be sent to prison. 

Perhaps this suggestion is also theoretical star-gazing 
but despite Henry M. Wright I believe “there ought to 
be a law” aimed point blank at the wage chiseler. And 
if _— fail then he should be taken out and boiled in 
oil. 


NEw York City. WILLIAM B. LEFT. 


COLLEGE STUDENTS PROMOTE CATHOLIC PRESS 


EDITOR OF THE SIGN: 

You will be interested, I am sure, in excerpts from a 
resolution made here at Manhattanville College and for- 
warded by us to other Catholic Colleges as a suggestion: 

“Here is a concrete opportunity for Catholic students, 
as lay-priests, to assist in giving Truth to others. First, 
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understand why Catholic Press Support is apostolically 
urgent. If schools inculcated liberalistic or Communistic 
thinking, we would do something about it. The secular 
press is doing that daily, unresisted. We advocate Adult 
Catholic Education through Catholic literature. As our 
Holy Father said: ‘When we speak of a good Press we 
mean one that not only contains nothing injurious to 
the principles of Faith, but one that is a proclaimer of 
its principles.” Therefore, why not use the very real 
union existing between us as members of the Mystical 
Body of Christ and unite our acts in a common effort 
to increase the readers of Catholic periodicals? It will 
not revolutionize society, but it may revolve more minds 
around their common centre: Christ. In any case, it is 
something definite and within the scope of every stu- 
dent’s will if he or she gives thought to the above facts. 
“For our common end, the spread of Truth, we sug- 
gest a common means. We submit for the consideration 
of each student and, we hope, the approval of your 
College—the Catholic periodical plan for Christmas. 
“This plan asks you to give for a Christmas present 
this year at least one 1-year subscription for a Catholic 
periodical to a friend or relative instead of some “lesser 
good.” It implies, then, no extra expense on your part, 
merely a shifting of “values,” beneficial to you and to 
the recipient. There are Catholic magazines suitable 
for mothers, fathers, brothers, sisters, uncles, aunts, 
grandparents, business friends, students, teachers, etc. 
“Here at Manhattanville we are having an exhibit of 
Catholic magazines so that the students may take their 
choice. Perhaps you would like to do this through your 
Sodality or Missionary Association, sending all subscrip- 
tions through your College organization. Since we have 
received special Christmas subscription rates, we are 
pleased, with due permission, to share these prices with 
you.” 
Already there has been an encouraging response for 
subscriptions to THE Sicn and other Catholic periodicals. 
New York, N. Y. Mary T. CLARK. 


THANKSGIVINGS TO ST. JUDE 

S.M.M., New York, N.Y.; A.M.McC., Brooklyn, N.Y.; 
M.M., McKeesport, Pa.; M.C., St. Joseph, Mo.; G.E., Car- 
rolltown, Pa.; H.F.C., Ardmore, Pa.; C.S., Convent Sta- 
tion, N.J.; K.J.H., Bridgeport, Conn.; M.E.L., Windsor 
Locks, Conn.; M.K., Albany, N.Y.; A.B., Clarksville, Tenn.; 
M.E.D., Saxonville, Mass.; K.C.V., Union City, Ind.; 
M.C.E.L., Dorchester, Mass.; M.F.G., Trenton, N.J.; M.G., 
Old Greenwich, Conn.; M.J.H.M., Baltimore, Md.; M.B., 
Rochester, N.Y.; M.E.P.D., Elizabeth, N.J.; E.M., Hender- 
son, Ky.; A.B., Elizabeth, N.J.; M.S., Bronx, N.Y.; E.K.W., 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; K.H., Long Island, N.Y. 


GENERAL THANKSGIVINGS 
Sacred Heart, A.McN., Louisville, Ky.; Souls in Purga- 
tory, B.M., Perth Amboy, N.J.; Sacred Heart, Our Lady of 
Perpetual Help, J.C., Harrisburg, Pa.; Sacred Heart, 
Our Lady of Perpetual Help, E.D., Harrisburg, Pa.; St. 
Gabriel, M.O.D., South Boston, Mass.; Sacred Heart, Our 
Lady of Victory, St. Joseph, A.B., Clarksville, Tenn.; 
Sacred Heart, M.J.H., Allison Park, Pa.; Sacred Heart, 
Blessed Virgin, St. Joseph, Little Flower, M.M.K., Louis- 
ville, Ky.; St. Anthony, H.M., Chicago, Ill.; St. Christopher, 
E.J., San Jose, Calif.; Sacred Heart of Jesus, C.T.W., 
Narberth, Pa.; R.B., New York, N.Y.; M.L.N., Brooklyn, 
N.Y.; G.M.S., West Somerville, Mass.; L.J.R., Roxbury, 
Mass.; E.W.M., New York, N.Y.; F.S., Templeton, Iowa; 
D.F., Brookline, Mass.; M.J.H.M., Baltimore, Md.; T. K., 

S. Ozone Park, N.Y.; M.L.N., Brooklyn, N.Y. 











MILK OF HUMAN KINDNESS 


e THESE are times when one has to think very carefully 
before expressing an opinion: it is so apt to be of a 
pessimistic turn. One is tempted, for instance, to wonder 
sometimes where common kindness has gone when one 
reads of holdups by men who have been given a lift in 
a car, of cruelty in obtaining so little that it hardly 
seems worth the probable prison sentences even if the 
ethical values no longer make men hesitate. I read 
recently of two young men who came, cold and hungry, 
into a delicatessen store in uptown New York. They 
were penniless, so the kind-hearted proprietor gave them 
cups of hot coffee and buns. They ate and drank and 
then produced a gun and held up their benefactor. 
That was one of the incidents that made me wonder 
where kindness had gone—until I remembered that the 
proprietor had been kind. But it is a wonder the milk 
of human kindness has not curdled more than it has, 
when one contemplates such returns for favors asked. 


JAPANESE PROPAGANDA! 


e Aone this same line but with a slightly different 
slant comes the news from Washington that a Repre- 
sentative, and I am sorry to say a woman, has come 
out with a desire for a law to uproot the cherry trees 
in the Capital because the Japanese gave them to us 
and she wants us to plant instead American cherry 
trees. “They are a symbol of Japanese propaganda,” 
she says, and she thinks the best that could be done 
with them would be to sell them for firewood. 


WOMEN IN CONGRESS 


e J 4m deeply ashamed that a woman said this. And I 
think the charitable note in her remarks is the saddest 
of all: if we planted edible cherry trees we could give 
the fruit to the poor. We have only a few women in 
Congress and it has often seemed to me a pity there 
are no more, so that we might have the woman’s view- 
point represented, but if this is the kind of woman’s 
point of view we are sending to Congress then the 
country is certainly better off if soprano voices are not 
heard in those halls, but instead merely privately in 
back fence conversation. 


BEAUTY AND POLITICS 


e SuvcE when is beauty a matter of politics? Why should 
the cherry trees be a symbol of hate just because a mili- 
tary government is at present in power in Japan? And 
suppose Japan overran the whole world with that mili- 
tary machine, would the cherry trees be the less beau- 
tiful? This is the sort of thinking that, during the World 
War, produced those who objected to the playing of 
many of the world’s masterpieces because they were the 
work of German artists? Are we heading for that sort 


Woman. te Woman. 


By KATHERINE BURTON 
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of nonsense again? Sometimes it seems to me that the 
one course which should be put into every school in 
the land is logic—or perhaps it might be called a course 
against confused thinking. 

Representative Jenckes is doing very badly by her sex. 
I don’t like her faith. I sincerely pray she does not get 
her hope, and I think her charity is almost below 
reproach. 


SOME THOUGHTS ON EDUCATION 


e Dr. Cart Junc, most sensible of the psychoanalysts, 
has been lecturing at Yale along the line of propaganda 
and violence being a poor way to do away with national 
unrest. “This can be solved,” he said, “only by a change 
in attitude in individuals, a gradual transformation of 
their likes and dislikes, their outlook on life and its 
values. Only the accumulation of such individual 
changes will produce a collective solution.” Instead of 
more and more courses of the biologic sort, on the needs 
and reactions and desires of the body, do let us begin 
to consider again those of the soul, the mind, the spirit. 

The Church has always insisted on this, and some- 
times she has been criticized because in her anxiety to 
save the soul she has seemed to neglect the body. Of 
that she certainly could not be accused today, with her 
vast organizations for relief and the help of physical 
distress. But she has kept her balance—she still insists 
that the importance of the soul is paramount when 
plenty of rationalists claim there is no such thing. But 
now there are, here and there, thinking men and women 
who are showing signs of being willing to come over to 
Macedon and help. There is, notably, Dr. Hutchins of 
Chicago University, as well as other college heads. It is 
natural that aid should come from these rather than 
from the secondary schools. There they are still flushed 
with the victory of progressive education—the teaching 
of the here and now, of adapting yourself to the world, 
of how amoeba and puppies reproduce. 

It is only when these children reach a college which 
is in most cases still trying to represent the cultural 
values that the heads of these colleges suddenly begin 
to realize that their students have been taught no cul- 
tural values. They have been taught to live in the best 
way in the physical world, and the fact that there is 
any other world has simply been pushed aside as of no 
value. In younger children this is not noticeable; we 
see simply a healthy, interested crowd of children, en- 
joying the physical world about them, interested in pre- 
historic animals and their evolution into the animals 
of today, interested in all the physical facts so enter- 
tainingly explained to them. But when they reach the 
higher schools, when they are old enough to be expected 
to meet the world and be of use to it—then comes the 
trouble, for no one can put ethics and culture on like 
a pair of shoes, or learn the application of the great 
laws that govern the mind and the soul unless he has 
been taught to use them when still a child. 
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Modern Despair and Cruelty 


Generations of Unbelief Have Produced Our Present Godless So- 


ciety Which is Characterized by Its Hopelessness and Heartlessness 


Tue CONSEQUENCES of any great 
revolution in the thoughts of great 
numbers of men are of two succes- 
sive kinds—immediate and ultimate. 

There are immediate consequences 
which many can foresee because 
they correspond with the state of 
mind in which all men until recently 
were, which all can at least recollect, 
and which they can fully understand 
even when they have ceased to sym- 
pathize with it. But the next set of 
consequences, the ultimate set of 
consequences, is usually of a very dif- 
ferent kind. People find it difficult 
to believe that anything so different 
from their common experience will 
ever come about. And yet these ulti- 
mate consequences are by far the 
more important, because they alone 
are enduring. 

Take, for instance, the great 
change in the mind that swept over 
half of Europe four hundred years 
ago when the basis of religious au- 
thority was shifted for masses of 
people from the Church to the Bible. 
The immediate consequence was, in 
that particular field, a change of 
morals due to taking Old Testament 
narratives as guides to daily conduct, 
whereas the old religion had taken 
them as the forerunners of the truth 
—a preparation for the Catholic 
Church, not a substitute for it. 


Bible Christians 
HE IMMEDIATE consequence of the 


change, where that change 
took hold, especially in England, 
was Puritanism, in the general 


meaning of that term. Men who had 
accepted the change became Bible 
Christians. They interpreted all the 
texts of the Bible literally. It blocked 
their chance of advancement in 
Physical science, particularly in 
astronomy; it fostered the absurd 
idea that Englishmen belonged to a 
chosen race and had special rights 
over the rest of mankind; it con- 
tinually contemplated a vengeful 
Deity who had condemned the mass 
of mankind to an eternal doom 
against which their good actions 
counted for nothing. 

But the ultimate consequences 
were almost the reverse of all this. 


By HILAIRE BELLOC 


From taking the Bible literally, 
exaggerating its older, Judaic, pre- 
Christian half, making it the in- 
fallible guide not only to conduct 
but to history and even physical 
science, the descendants and direct 
spiritual heirs of these Bible Chris- 
tians became the chief and most 
destructive critics of the text of Holy 
Writ. From having misapplied its 
authority, exaggerating it on the 
wrong lines, they came to deny its 
authority altogether. From believing 
that men and all other living 
creatures appeared suddenly, fully 
formed, and in their present moulds, 
they came to putting blind chance 
in the place of their Creator and fell 
headlong into the untenable and 
now happily exploded nonsense of 
“Natural Selection.” From taking the 
race of man to be uniformly wicked, 
they came to think it capable of any 
perfection; they idolized, and are 
still idolizing mankind. That is, 
themselves. 

So it will be with this last great 
change, which we now see develop- 
ing before our eyes. The denial of 
the supernatural en bloc must, and 
does, have certain immediate con- 
sequences which are developing be- 
fore our eyes. We know them well 
enough and we can foretell with fair 
success what their effects will be. 
But the next step will produce some- 
thing very different. The ultimate 
consequences of the great modern 
change of thought will be such as 
those who only now feel the imme- 
diate consequences can hardly credit. 
I propose now to speak of the first, 
the immediate consequences; later 
I shall consider the last, the ultimate 
consequences. 


Catholic Separatism 


ww are the immediate con- 
sequences of the change? The 
most important (though one which 
people outside the Church least 
notice) is one which I have already 
touched upon, here and elsewhere, 
and which we shall have to return 
to now and again throughout this 
series. Catholicism is set apart: it 
becomes something opposed to the 
world about it: there runs a pro- 
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found and impassable gulf already 
between the Catholic inheritance of 
doctrine and morals and the attitude 
of what is called “the Modern 
World.” 

So long as large fragments of 
Catholic doctrine remained dogmat- 
ically held by the non-Catholic 
world around us, that world and its 
society were one kind of thing. There 
was common ground for apprecia- 
tion between Catholic and non- 
Catholic society, for both communi- 
cated in a certain fundamental set 
of affirmations as to the supernatural 
and the unseen. 


Doctrines Become Myths 


HESE no longer hold outside the 

Catholic body. The memory of 
them is turned, at the best into a 
vague mood, at the worst into a 
negation. In doctrine the conception 
of one Creator to Whom we are 
directly responsible as Judge of 
all our thoughts and actions has 
either wholly disappeared or has be- 
come no more than a vague sensa- 
tion of less and less practical effect. 
When we come from doctrine to 
morals, there is the same turn-over, 
the same complete readjustment. In- 
dissoluble Christian marriage has 
gone, property no longer reposes on 
a moral foundation: it is excused or 
supported by force, by expedients— 
but not by principle. 

With all this there rises another 
development, inconceivable to our 
immediate ancestry, and indeed still 
bewildering to the older part of the 
living generation—the authority of 
the human reason is being lost. 

There is a cause for this strange 
revolution in the modern mind, 
which cause is often ill appreciated; 
we are content to note the effects. 
We read the wildest extravagances 
(such as the now widely repeated 
saying that “reason is an imperfect 
instrument, devised for physical sur- 
vival and especially for getting 
food”). We hear proclaimed in a sort 
of triumph paradoxes which are a 
direct negation of reason—such as 
the paradox that simultaneous oc- 
currence cannot be predicated (you 
can never say that two things happen 
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at the same time) or the paradox 
that the postulates of elementary 
mathematics are only relatively true 
—a triangle may have its internal 
angles equal to two right angles only 
“after a fashion”; it may also “after 
another fashion” have them less or 
more than two right angles—and 
so on. 


Fruits of Unbelief 


AX that kind of thing is ephem- 
eral and hardly worthy of 
notice, save as a symptom of a very 
grave thing that is taking place: the 
dethronement of reason. But where- 
in lies the cause, which cause is so 
little appreciated? It lies in this: 
that when you deny the unseen you 
are denying one half, and the more 
important half, not only of ex- 
perience but of the basis for judg- 
ment. You are limiting man’s power 
to arrive at truth, so that, when he 
uses the main approach for reaching 
truth, his reason, he is disappointed 
with the results and comes to mis- 
trust his guide. ° 

Side by side with this as the im- 
mediate consequence of ignoring and 
denying the supernatural we have 
before us the beginnings (but only 
the beginnings) of certain features 
very unpleasant to contemplate, but 
certainly already apparent in our 
godless society. 

Consider two to begin with: 
Despair and Cruelty. 

There has always been despair and 
there has always been cruelty; but 
despair as an ambient atmosphere 
breathed by whole communities of 
men and women, is a new thing. It 
is present in all our modern fiction 
and in the attitude of innumerable 
individuals towards the universe. 
They have become convinced that 
hope, in the positive sense, as an in- 
habiting virtue and strength of the 
mind, is an illusion. 

Note further that despair is no 
longer regarded as an uncommon 
final result. It has become a common 
starting point. Time was, and that 
within the memory of all of us, when 
despair was regarded as of its nature 
exceptional: the last term of a long 
process of disappointment and re- 
peated failure. But today young men 
and women, almost boys and girls, 
start out with the presumption that 
human life has no meaning and 
therefore every evil incident to it 
becomes at once inevitable and in- 
tolerable. 

This transition, from a _ general 
security of the mind in the possibili- 
ties of happiness to an accepted loss 
thereof, is the most striking char- 
acteristic of the present moment. 
The disease has not yet matured. I 


say again, it is only in its beginnings. 
But it spreads and deepens: the 
whole of our modern literature is 
there to testify to the misfortune. 

With the general coming of 
despair has come what is—in zealous 
critics—a contempt for beauty, but in 
the mass of men a mere loss of the 
sense of beauty. Men will ask of a 
piece of verse, or sculpture, or paint- 
ing, almost anything except “Is it 
beautiful?” They will ask for what 
they call “shock”—and they get 
plenty of that. They will ask for 
originality, the easiest of all things 
to achieve, if it is the only thing you 
try to achieve. They will ask for an 
interpretation or for a monstrosity. 
But they will not ask for beauty. 
Less and less therefore do they ob- 
tain it. 

As with despair, so with the begin- 
nings of that twin brother to despair, 
cruelty. It is not cruelty that is new; 
it is no newer than any other human 
sin. What is new is the universal 
presence of it in the air we breathe. 
It is necessary for the effects of 
horror in fiction which is designed 
to startle and impress, not to please. 
It is necessary for the achievement 
of inhuman political ends. 

Remark the factor of cruelty in 
that social revolution which is now 
everywhere advancing and threatens 
to destroy our civilization. Cruelty 
as part of accepted things, not as an 
excess or an exception, stamps the 
whole affair. Men have been tortured 
in all ages in order to wring evidence 
from them; men have been mas- 
sacred for ages through race hatred, 
or the desire for revenge. All that, 
though horrible, was consonant to 
what we know of men. 


Cruelty an Accepted Thing 


ee modern thing is something 
quite different. Men are tor- 
tured for no end save the infliction 
of pain. They are massacred as part 
of the technique of a political move- 
ment. The alien group which seized 
upon and ruined Russia have used 
torture and massacre not as some- 
thing exceptional but as something 
normal. They have proclaimed their 
necessity, so to speak; what is more 
they have established their perma- 
nence. 

Here in Europe where I am writ- 
ing, in Western Europe that is, 
whence all our civilization sprang, 
we have such things in their full 
horror exemplified on the martyred 
body of Spain. What has passed 
there would have been inconceivable 
to an earlier time. But even more 
remarkable than the irrational mad- 
ness of murder and worse which we 
associate with the Spanish Revolu- 
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tion is the apathy with which it has 
been received elsewhere, and even 
the applause. 

Men of ordinarily decent habit, 
men living in the traditions of quiet 
decency and even of luxury, have 
been found not so much to excuse 
as to support the abomination which 
has been let loose in the Iberian 
peninsula. We have had men in the 
highest position as ecclesiastics in 
England backing Valencia as they 
might back some normal political 
party at home. We have had the 
Archbishop of York on that side, and 
the Dean of Canterbury, and very 
many others. There have been evi- 
dences of some such aberrations even 
in the Catholic community. 


The Root of the Evil 


ore that the main thing about 
this sympathy with evil is 

not its sympathy with sufferers tak- 
ing vengeance, it is a sympathy with 
a permanently established method, 
which method within living memory, 
nay, within the last thirty years, 
would have roused a frenzied indig- 
nation everywhere. Today under the 
influence of this new frame of mind, 
the effort to stamp out the fire in 
Spain moves men to indignation. Not 
the murderers are denounced but 
those who bring them to justice. 

Here again, enormous as the thing 
has been, it is only a beginning. 

The whole position may be summed 
up, I think, in this apothegm: “If 
you lose the root, you lose the fruit.” 
Our civilization was made by the 
Catholic Church, which was the tree 
on which the fruit grew. It was not 
made by any vague undefinable 
thing called “Christianity”. That 
word means nothing more than the 
Catholic doctrine of morals plus the 
schisms and heresies which have 
sprung from, and retained a part of, 
Catholicism. Our civilization was 
made, its whole underlying philos- 
ophy was inspired, by Catholicism. 

The main postulate of Catholicism 
was the reality of the unseen. That 
reality of course was proclaimed in 
a particular form but you had to 
begin with a certitude of the super- 
natural to make Catholicism possible 
at all. The denial of the unseen, the 
elimination of the supernatural, the 
substitution of the natural, the 
measurable, and the experimentally 
known, for the supernatural not 
subject to such proof, is the moving 
power of the whole bad business. 

It will go much further; its present 
developments, especially those which 
now seem innocuous, will progress. 
The fruit in part still hangs, but the 
roots of the tree are severed and in 
time all the fruit will fall. 
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A Cloak for Mary 


Mary ‘CARROLL was as im- 
perious as the brisk March wind as 
she stepped off the gangplank of the 
Cinderella, whose maiden cruise 
around the world was now passing 
into memory. Her skin was burned 
by the warm sun of southern routes, 
but the harbor was chill and Mary 
shivered as she drew her Alaskan 
seal coat closely about her. 

The gray pier, alight with smiling 
strangers, held no glimpse of her 
husband’s sober face. Surely after 
three months Tom could not still be 
sulkking because she had begged him 
for this trip before she settled down 
to the deadly grimness of keeping 
house. 

Mary shrugged her shoulders im- 
patiently. As usual, Tom must be 
grubbing away in that stuffy shop as 
if he were office worm instead of 
treasurer. Too busy to write, except 
for a laconic cable to the first port; 
too busy even to welcome her home. 
Well, at least he was not here to 
blurt out to her cruise companions 
things she had completely forgotten 
to mention—like the dusty, scraggly 
town where they had grown up, or 
what Tom called the need to econ- 
omize. 

At the thought, a_ grimace 
obliterated her claims to prettiness. 
Perhaps she could persuade him to 
forget her promise to let the maid 
go and do her own housework when 
the cruise was over. After all, she 
couldn’t really cook, and he ought to 
have good food if he insisted on 
working so hard. 

Besides, with no servant, how 
could she entertain these new 
friends, so gay and sophisticated, so 
poised in their acceptance of all that 
money showered upon them? She 
could not bear to have them know 
that while they sped about the 
smartest suburbs in their Rolls, she 
would be hanging onto a subway 
Strap after a disgruntling day of 
window-shopping. 

“Where’s that charming husband, 
Mary?” The wealthy young couple, 
whose deck chairs had been next to 
hers, had finished with the customs 
Officer. “We simply must meet him, 
you know.” 

“Oh, my dears, I’m desolate. Tom 
cabled he had to be in Boston. It 
was so tremendously urgent, and 


By CONSTANCE JOAN NAAR 


everything depended on his being 
there.” 

“The man of the hour, eh?” Bill 
Anderson smiled. “Coming along 
with us, Mary?” 

“How nice! But, really, I mustn’t. 
The maid, you know. And Tom will 
be home for dinner at eight.” 

Sally Anderson crinkled her eyes 
engagingly. “But, Allah be praised, 
there’s always cocktail hour at five. 
See you at the Ritz, Mary. You and 
the mysterious Monsieur Tom.” 

Indeed they would meet, thought 
Mary, or she’d—she’d leave Tom for 
good. She wouldn’t lose touch with 
the Andersons, servant or no servant. 
If she couldn’t entertain them at 
home, she’d entertain them at the 
bar. And so, she determined, would 
Tom. It was downright stupid of him 
to bury himself in work when there 


was so much gaiety to be had. After. 


all, it was little enough to ask of him 
when she had gone to the trouble of 
making friends with the right people 
in New York, instead of depending 
on the stodgy old officers in Tom’s 
company. 

Through all the bantering fare- 
wells, through the solitary taxi ride 
to the tiny apartment near the East 
River, Mary’s mind swung in widen- 
ing circles from the ripple started by 
the pebble of Tom’s non-appearance. 
They would simply have to move into 
a larger apartment—oh, nothing pre- 
tentious, just a charming four or five 
rooms with a terrace. She could 
almost hear the tinkling voices of 
her guests as they stood in the 
French doorway, silhouetted against 
the glowing night sky. Crisp taffeta 
draperies, smoky gold, would frame 
that entrance to the terrace, and of 
course there would be new rugs and 
furniture. She knew where she could 
pick up beautiful old mahogany 
chairs and tables for a song; and 
heaven knows, the few sticks they 
had brought from the Middle West 
were as ugly a nightmare as the 
town itself. 


Ow sILLy of Tom to have insisted 

on paying a year’s lease at 
once when he had come to New York 
from the branch store, almost six 
months ago. They should have kept 
on living at the hotel, as she longed 
to do. But Tom declared it would be 
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like buying your own home, and for 
once nothing that she could say 
would change him. Now they would 
have to stay until the year was over. 
If only Tom were a little more dar- 
ing! That stolidity of his had seemed 
a tower of strength when her father, 
his vacillating fortunes finally ebbed 
away in the depression, had died 
and Tom had begged her to let him 
care for her, always. But she was 
growing tired of towers of strength. 
Life was too short, and New York 
too full of delight, to stand im- 
movable in one spot. 
The cab stopped suddenly, 
brakes screeching in derision. 
“This the house, lady?” 
“Oh, yes—yes, driver. This is it, 
thank you. And could you possibly 
help me with the bags? No, there’s 
no elevator, but the apartment is 
only one flight up, and I don’t see 
the janitor. He isn’t here all day.” 
Mary opened her purse and smiled. 
“Sure, Ill help you, lady. Them 
janitors! Never around when you 
want ’em.” 


the 


ARY opened the door of the reno- 

vated brownstone house, and 
followed the man up the stairs, her 
mind lingering with delight on the 
new Paris clothes those suitcases 
held. If Tom had yielded to her 
pleading in those old rags of hers, 
he never could withstand her in 
these! She pressed the bell im- 
patiently as she paid the man. Why 
didn’t Norah answer? She should 
have gone to the stores in the morn- 
ing so that everything would be in 
readiness by now. 

Fumbling.in her purse for the key, 
Mary rang again and then unlocked 
the door, flinging it open impatiently. 
She had let the man go and now 
she would have to carry those heavy 
bags in herself. As she struggled 
with them, banging against the wall 
awkwardly, she heard the stealthy 
creak of the door to the opposite 
apartment, and then an audible 
sniff. “Snoopy old thing,” Mary 
grumbled to herself, “‘at it again. Too 
bad she can’t see inside these bags. 
Then she would have something to 
look at.” She closed the door sharply, 
as if to shut out all prying eyes. 

Why, Norah hadn’t even been here! 
The place was musty; the furniture 
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disarranged and covered with dust. 
Mary walked rapidly into the bed- 
room. Somehow the place looked 
empty and disheveled. How stupid of 
Tom to have let her be welcomed by 
this sort of thing. He certainly 
couldn’t have forgotten that the 
Cinderella was to dock today. He 
might have known that his wife 
would be too tired to clean and cook 
the minute she got home. Why, that 
enlarged snapshot of her was gone 
from the dresser, and so was the 
rosary that had hung there mutely. 
Maybe Tom really did have to go 
away, and she hadn’t lied to the 
Andersons, after all. 


| ssc her coat aside, she reached 
impatiently for the telephone. 
She’d soon find out if he had gone 
away without leaving her word. 
As she dialed the number, she took 
a cigarette from the cloisonné box 
on the table. Heavens, these were 
dried out! They must have been here 
from the day she sailed. 

“Bradley’s ABC Shop. Good after- 
noon,” trilled across the ‘wire. 

Mary’s lip curled. Silly name, she 
thought, just as if they were 
running a kindergarten instead of 
selling women the essentials for 
housekeeping. 

“Bradley’s ABC... .” 

“Yes, I know,” said Mary sharply. 
“T’d like to speak to Mr. Tom Carroll. 
This is Mrs. Carroll.” 

The wire seemed to gasp before 
the girl answered. “He—he isn’t here. 
I’ll give you Mr. Bradley’s secretary.” 

A brief pause and then in clear 
tones, so like Mary’s own, “Miss 
Martin speaking.” 

“Miss Martin, I asked for Mr. 
Carroll, but the operator insisted on 
giving the call to you.” 

“T’m sorry. But Mr. Carroll is not 
here now.” 

“Not there! Oh, then he did go out 
of town?” 

“Well ...yes.. .” hesitatingly, 
“he’s not in the city. But may I have 
your name? Perhaps someone else 
can help you.” 

“This is Mrs. Carroll.” 

“Mrs. Carroll!” This time the sur- 
prise was audible. Then, “And you 
don’t know where he is?” 

“T most certainly don’t! I returned 
from the cruise this very moment, 
and found the place looking as if it 
hadn’t been lived in for a month at 
least. Where is he?” 

“I’m ... I’m afraid I can’t tell 
you,” Miss Martin faltered. “Mr. 


Bradley will be able to, but unfor- 
tunately he isn’t here, either. He’ll 
be in tomorrow though if you care 
to telephone.” 

“T’ll be there to see him. Goodbye.” 


Mary slammed down the receiver. 
Well, that was a nice way to run a 
business. Send the treasurer off 
somewhere, and not know where you 
send him. She flung the burnt 
match and the cigarette ashes into 
the scrapbasket, then rescued the 
sheet of newspaper that lay rumpled 
there. 

Her eye had caught the notice of 
a sale of lingerie, and her mind 
leaped to the thought that perhaps 
she had reached home in time to 
take advantage of it. But as she 
glanced up at the date line, Mary 
realized that the paper was two 
weeks old. She was about to toss it 
away in disgust when the large 
black letters directly tnderneath 
came into focus: “Bradley Treasurer 
Jailed for Theft.” 

Mary’s breath hovered jumpily. 
Her eyes seemed transfixed by the 
heavy type. Then she _ laughed 
timidly. Why, how absurd! There 
must be hundreds of Bradleys, and 
hundreds of treasurers. And her 
hand closed on the paper as if to 
crumple it into nothingness. But the 
thought of how strangely the girls 
had answered her telephone call in- 
tervened—and she read on. 

The lines of type became tiny 
sledgehammers, battering down her 
senses. Her mind seemed closed, her 
body unable to move. The sledge- 
hammers grew sharp, like swords 
tipped with flame. They struck at 
her again and again, stinging her 
into a painful consciousness. And 
when, for very weakness, her eye- 
lids dropped, she could still see 
seared across them: Tom Carroll, 
Thief. 


NGER rushed through her being— 
hot, shameful anger at Tom 
and at Mr. Bradley who had con- 
spired with him. How could they, 
how dared they do this to her! Didn’t 
they know that she was on the 
threshold of the new world she had 
created for Tom’s delight as well as 
her own? Didn’t they care that she 
could never face the Andersons 
again? At the thought, Mary picked 
up a treasured bowl of crimson glass 
and flung it across the room. 
Bitterness welled up in her as she 
sat staring at the thousand shiver- 
ing particles. That was what her life 
was like. Glowing one minute, and 
shattered the next. Tom, her tower 
of strength, turned thief! What was 
to become of her, she did not know. 
She had no family to turn to, no 
friends in whom she could bear to 
confide. And Tom had dropped out 
of her life without a single reassur- 
ing word. 
All through the evening Mary 
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searched the apartment. Surely 
there must be hidden some scrap of 
paper, some secret fund on which 
she could build her hopes. But the 
dark hours lengthened, and still she 
could find nothing save a bundle of 
old receipts. She glanced idly through 
them. The clothes, the jewelry they 
stood for, had brought her Many 
moments of happiness—perhaps they 
would again. But now they were 
meaningless words on a _ rubber- 
stamped bill. 

She emptied her purse at the last, 
Less than twenty dollars. Well, that 
should be enough. Enough for what? 
She could not go on living here, fac- 
ing the sneers of the woman in the 
apartment across the hall, the jibes 
of the people on the streets. She 
could not, Mary realized, go on living 
at all. 

In the early hours of dawn, Mary 
Carroll put her house in order. For 
the first time in her life she took 
pride in seeing that the dust and 
grime were wiped away and order 
restored. Her new Paris clothes she 
hung neatly in the closet; her few 
fieces of good jewelry she put into 
a box, sealing it and marking it for 
Tom. With a last approving glance 
around the rooms, she bathed and 
dressed in her plainest suit, pulling 
a low-brimmed hat over her golden 
brown curls. A veil would have more 
surely concealed her identity, but a 
veil would make her conspicuous, 
and her shame was toc great to en- 
dure that. 

Once out of the house, Mary walked 
block after block into an unfamiliar 
section of the city. What she had to 
do would be easier if she were tired 
and far from the places she knew. 
The few people she met were work- 
ingmen, but they no more than 
glanced at her in their stolid 
rhythmic passing. 

The air was chill, for a March 
wind was stirring and no pale winter 
sunlight pierced the forlorn gray. 
How ugly life is, thought Mary, and 
how mean. Seek a tower of strength, 
and it crumbles into baseness; try 
to hold a rainbow, and you crush it 
like a delicate soap bubble. She 
shivered violently, and then halted 
in terror, for a man had called out 
to her. 


sfe5yUY a nice warm coat, missie? 
Your suit is thin for such 
weather.” The little bearded man 
who was beckoning to her was almost 
shrouded by coats hung in the open 
doorway. “A nice fur coat, silk lin- 
ing. Or a cloak, maybe. A wool cloak, 
cheap.” 
Mary hesitated. She would be well 
muffled in the cloak he was holding 
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out before her—muffied from the 
prying eyes, the sneering recognition 
of strangers. Nondescript in color, 
shapeless and faded, it would hide 
ner old self completely. Slipping it 
over her shoulders, she pulled it 
about her and fastened its single 
clasp at the throat. She had only 
one other purchase to make, and 
there would be money enough for 
that. 

It was still early morning when 
she entered the shoddy drugstore 
and accosted the sleepy clerk. He 
yawned as she gave her request. 
“Yeah. For rats. Them houses are 
full of ’em.” There was nothing in 
her calm tone to arouse his sus- 
picions, and the clerk yawned again 
as he handed her the tiny bottle. 

Mary walked on, the vial held 
firmly in her hand. She would stop, 
she supposed, when she was tired. 
That would be the moment she had 
planned for. She had thought of 
going to the shop and into Mr. Brad- 
ley’s office. But it would be melodra- 
matic and cheap to drink it there. 
Besides, he might overcome her will 
—he was devilish enough for that. 
No, it was enough that in her purse 
was a tiny envelope addressed to 
him, an envelope containing noth- 
ing but the newspaper clipping and 
a card on which her name was writ- 
ten in firm neat characters. 


HE glanced inquiringly at one or 

two houses as she passed. The 
steps were chipped and dirty, and 
battered garbage cans leaned against 
them. Never here; she must be clean 
when death came to her, not vile 
like this. She ought, she supposed, to 
pour the precious drops into a cup 
of coffee and drink it quickly, to the 
very end. But the few eating houses 
she saw were tawdry places from 
which billowed sounds of crude 
laughter, and the offensive odor of 
stale beer. 

Huddled in among these buildings 
and shabbier, although cleaner, than 
the rest was one whose open doors 
caught Mary’s eye and beckoned to 
her tired feet. Here, she thought, she 
would carry out her plan. She went 
up the steps and in through the door 
before she realized that if was a 
church she had come to, a tiny 
chapel set down in the midst of a 
Scoffiing world. Well, what more fit- 
ting place in which to meet death, 
she thought ironically. Her life that 
Tom had dragged down so shame- 
fully was of no earthly use to her 
now. She would give it back to its 
Creator in the place where they said 
you could always find Him. 

In the dim quiet Mary saw a few 
old people bobbing respectfully be- 


“I have found courage, Father.” said Mary quietly, “and I shall know peace.” 


fore a holy picture, heard them 
mumbling over a string of beads 
that clattered now and then against 
the wooden pews. Better wait until 
they had gone, she thought, as she 
sat down on a hard bench beside a 
pillar. She had no idea how long it 
would take the harmless-looking 
liquid to act, and she had no inten- 
tion of being thwarted. 

Mary’s lip curled bitterly as her 
eyes wandered idly about the shabby 
place. What cheap, ugly things they 
give to the poor! All their married 
life Tom had wanted her to be con- 


tent with poverty, and when she 
would not, he had heaped shame 
upon her as well. But she had never 
been satisfied to remain poor, and 
in a little while she would thrust 
shame away from her forever. For- 
ever! The word was like the muffled 
echo of a bell that had rung long 
ago in her heart. Her mouth quivered 
slightly, and as if in answer the 
sanctuary lamp burned brighter for 
a moment. 

Astrange quiet pervaded the chapel, 
and Mary’s tumultuous thoughts 
seemed to lapse into silence. Angrily, 
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she thrust the feeling of peace from 
her. This was not the time to relax. 
There was something she still must 
do before her tired mind, her weary 
heart could rest. 

An old man shuffled slowly past a 
wall statue of the Christ Child on 
which Mary’s unseeing eyes had 
lingered. The candles alight before 
it quivered at his passing, and 
shadows flickered over the stones. 
The ghostly movement caught at the 
girl’s imagination, and she watched 
it wonderingly, fearfully. Why, the 
wall was made of stones, like—like 
a prison. She bit her lip to keep it 
from trembling. A prison! Tom was 
in prison. 


or the first time Mary was face 

to face with the thought of her 
husband; her mind circled slowly 
about him. He had been so strong. 
But he was like a child who had 
over-estimated his strength, a child 
who needed reassurance and love. He 
had come to her with his need, but 
how had she helped him? A wave of 
remembrance swept over her. And 
through all her demands, her com- 
plaining and her anger, he had 
looked at her mutely with eyes like 
the statue of the Christ Child. Mary 
buried her face in her hands. 

She was alone in the little chapel 
now, but she did not know it, for 
her thoughts were flinging back into 
the past. Where had she been when 
they had led him away? He had 
needed her then as never before, but 
she was cruising about the world, 
looking for pleasure, with miles of 
ocean between. This restless longing 
for pleasure, for the things that 
money could buy—would she never 
have done with it? Her mind turned 
to the bundle of old receipts through 
which she had been looking. Fur coat 
for Mary, silk dresses for Mary, filmy 
lingerie and rings and perfume—for 
Mary. In all those receipts there had 
been just one for Tom, a humble 
little bill for a cheap tweed suit. 

Mary’s mind, her heart, her breath- 
ing seemed to stop, and she tore 
open the clasp at her throat, letting 
the cloak slip from her shoulders. 
Those bills were not Tom’s; the debts 
which had forced him to steal were 
not his. They were hers. It was she, 
Mary, who should have been con- 
demned to prison. Tom, her sturdy 
Tom, had cast away his strength be- 
cause of her. He was not weak, and 
a thief. She was! 

Great sobs shuddered through her, 
and she slipped to her knees in bitter 
humiliation. Oh, God, what had she 
done! What had she done! Her 


whole being was racked with sorrow, 
with the desire to atone. This was 


not the way their lives together must 
end; it could not be. As Mary knelt 
there, penitent, praying for forgive- 


‘ness, for the chance to make amends, 


a warm feeling stirred across her 
shoulders as if the wings of guardian 
angels had been laid about her. 
Peace flowed through her, a.strange 
peace that brought with it a new de- 
termination. Mary knew now what 
she must do, and she rose quickly 
to her feet. 

As she turned to leave the chapel, 
someone moved toward her from the 
brighter vestibule. “You have left 
your cloak, my child,” he said, and 
Mary realized that it was a humble 
old priest who spoke to her. 

She shook her head. “Perhaps 
some poor woman... . It is warm.” 
She stretched forth her hand im- 
pulsively, the vial still held securely 
within. “Will you destroy this for 
me?” she asked. “Without touching 
it? No one must be harmed by it. 
It is deadly.” 

The faded gray eyes looked at her 
searchingly. “You have found some- 
thing better, then?” There was a 
trace of sternness in the priest’s 
voice as he took the bottle from her. 

“T have found courage, Father,” 
said Mary quietly. “And I shall know 
peace.” 

The firm old lips smiled almost 
tenderly. “God keep you, my child. 
Safe home!” 

But Mary’s retracing steps did not 
lead her back to the apartment near 
the river. She had gone but a little 
way when she veered sharply, fol- 
lowing a street that led into the 
uptown business section. The noon- 
day sun was sending pale but golden 
beams through the cloudless gray 
sky when she walked through the 
familiar entrance to the shop, under 
the despised sign with its gilt letter- 
ing. 

A hush greeted her, a silence that 
soon, she knew, would break into 
eager whispering and quick furtive 
glances as she entered the private 
office. The days to come will all be 
like that, thought Mary. 

“Well, Mrs. Carroll,” Mr. Bradley 
said without sympathy, “Miss Martin 
tells me you do not know where your 
husband is.” 


66% DO now, Mr. Bradley,” Mary re- 
plied quietly. 

“Then why did you come here to 
me? Your husband betrayed his posi- 
tion of trust. He stole from this firm. 
And he must suffer the penalty of 
that theft.” 

“But, Mr. Bradley, Tom did not 
steal; he was not the thief. I am. 
Oh, I know,” she said hurriedly, as 
the man moved his hand in denial. 
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“It was he who had access to the 
money. But I drove him to it, always 
whining for new luxuries, new 
clothes, new pleasures. That’s what 
made Tom take the money—the 
debts I forced on him, the never- 
ending bills that were like vultures 
crowding about him. Tom mustn't 
suffer alone for my sins. It’s not fair!” 

Mr. Bradley’s steel-blue eyes nar- 
rowed thoughtfully. “So that’s how 
it was. I wondered, couldn’t under- 
stand . . .” He shook his iron-gray 
head. “It is out of my hands nov, 
Mrs. Carroll. The court has decided, 
and there is nothing I can do about 
it.” 

“But you can give me a job,” Mary 
said resolutely, “and let me work off 
the debt—pay back the money.” 

“Give you a job!” Mr. Bradley was 
startled. 

“Oh, I know I’m not worth much, 
Mr. Bradley. I can’t type or keep 
books, or anything except plan a 
house. But I wouldn’t need much 
money. Tom paid the year’s rent in 
advance, and I have all the clothes 
I. ...” Mary paused as she felt his 
slow, searching gaze. 

“Hmm,” he said at last. “Give you 
a job, eh? Pay you a nominal salary, 
and credit you and your husband 
with the rest. Hmm. Not a bad idea. 
And it so happens that we need a 
woman like you, a woman with taste 
who can advise our customers how 
to make their homes attractive on 
moderate incomes. But it won’t be 
easy, Mrs. Carroll. It will mean 
meeting people, you know-—gra- 
ciously. And the best of them are 
often cruel.” 


ARY shook her head. “No matter 
how cruel they may be, they 
can never hurt me as I’ve hurt 


Tom.” 


Through the tears that suddenly 
blurred her eyes, Mary caught Mr. 
Bradley’s smile of approval. 

And this was the man whom she 
had called stodgy and cruel, Mary 
thought, as she brushed away her 
tears. 

“You will be here where we can 
look after you until Tom serves his 
sentence,” Mr. Bradley was saying. 
“And if you find the going hard— 
if we don’t pay you enough... .” 

“I have a few valuable things I 
can always sell—some really good 
jewelry and my fur cloak. It’s almost 
brand new.” 

“You ought not to sell it then,” 
Mr. Bradley. warned. “It will be a 
long time before you can buy an- 
other, and you may need it.” 

Mary lifted her head, her eyes 
shining steadfastly. “Oh, no,” she 
said. “Not now, or ever.” 
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Correspondent in Spain 
by EDWARD H. KNOBLAUGH 


Mr. Knoblaugh was an American 
correspondent in Madrid and Valen- 
cia before and immediately after the 
outbreak of the civil war there. He 
gives a factual account of the begin- 
ning and the progress of the war as 
he knew it from his experiences in 
the so-called “Loyalist” territory. 
His story is one of the most revealing 
and at the same time damning 
accounts of the “Loyalist” régime 
that any foreign correspondent has 
yet published in book form. Therein 
is disclosed the vast amount of 
vicious propaganda emanating from 
Madrid, which was designed to im- 
press the gullible outside nations, 
especially the “Democracies.” The 
propaganda machine operating in 
Madrid and other “Loyalist” centres, 
whence the “atrocity” stories about 
General Franco’s troops and other 
fake news originated, is one of the 
most efficient ever devised. Fortu- 
nately, authentic accounts of what 
transpired in the “Loyalist” territory 
and in Nationalist Spain have begun 
to trickle into the secular press, and 
the readers of newspapers are begin- 
ning to realize how cleverly they 
have been tricked. 

The justice of General Franco’s 
revolt against the tyranny of the 
alleged “Democratic” government of 
Spain is amply proved. The unfair- 
ness of the February 1936 elections, 
when the Rightist parties obtained 
almost one-half million more votes 
than all the many Leftist parties, 
and yet lost a majority of the seats 
in the Cortez; the openly manifested 
Communistic trend of the deputies, 
who opened and closed their sessions 
with the singing of the Internation- 
ale, are two indications that decent 
Spaniards could not hope for any 
orderly government from the Leftist 
parties, who by trickery and violence 
had come into power. This is the ré- 
gime which our American news- 
papers in the beginning of the civil 
war labelled “Democratic,” and 


which they by their biased news and 
editorial comments urged all liberty- 
loving citizens to support. Some of 
the more honest newspapers have 
had sense enough to see through this 
bluff, but others still carry on as 
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though the “Loyalist” side in Spain 
were really fighting for Democracy. 

Mr. Knoblaugh was too objective 
for the “Loyalist” censors, especially 
in the matter of party quarrels and 
foreign intervention in favor of the 
Reds. As a result he had to get out 
of Spain. His account of these points 
makes interesting reading, in view 
of the almost daily newspaper ac- 
counts of Fascist support in aid of 
the Nationalists. 

It is to be hoped that the Nation- 
alists will soon win the war. Regard- 
less of how long the struggle lasts, 
this book deserves to be read for the 
light it throws on the conditions 
both before and during the war in 
“Loyalist” Spain. It will show that 
the really authentic news about 
Spain from the beginning was car- 
ried in the Catholic Press. 

Sheed & Ward, N. Y. $2.50. 


Spanish Rehearsal 
by ARNOLD LUNN 


Mr. Lunn is frankly an avowed 
partisan of the Spanish Nationalists, 
because he has a “bulky bias against 
those who have murdered thousands 
of my fellow Christians.” His book 
is divided into two parts. The first 
describes the journey he made 
through the territory held by the 
Nationalists and the favorable re- 
actions which he experienced from 
the sight of the law, order and de- 
cency which prevail in this section; 
the second part is an apology for 
Nationalist Spain against those who 
criticize the revolt of General Franco 
and the conduct of the war as waged 
by his troops. He has in mind espe- 
cially those who “soap themselves 
all over with satisfaction merely be- 
cause they maintain that in this war 
one side is as bad as the other.” You 
will not think so, if you read this 
book. 

He writes for English readers, but 
since the attitude on the war in 
Spain formed by English newspaper 
readers is practically the same as 
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that of Americans who get all their 
news from the secular press, the 
arguments that he uses to convince 
Englishmen—that they “don’t know 
what it’s all about’—are as appli- 
cable here as in Englanc. Mr. Lunn 
loves controversy, as he himself ad- 
mits. He uses the facts which are 
given by writers like Mr. Knoblaugh 
to argue for the justice of General 
Franco’s cause. The common objec- 
tions against the Nationalists, objec- 
tions which appear to be justified 
only because they are built on false 
humanitarian pleas, are here dealt 
with in that argumentative style so 
characteristic of the author. 
Sheed & Ward, N. Y. $2.50. 


The Story of Lowry Maen 
by PADRAIC COLUM 


Ardent Celticists know what scru- 
pulously precise scholarship pro- 
vides the matrices for Padraic Col- 
um’s poems in the various metric 
modes. His new narrative poem is 
the first of a projected sequence ex- 
ploiting the rich splendor of the 
early Irish sagas. 

The scene is Ireland at the period 
of transition from the Bronze Age 
to the Iron Age, about 300 B. C., 
when on the Continent, as Chris- 
topher Dawson has recorded, “Celtic 
tribes, with their great  broad- 
swords, their war-chariots and 
champion fighting, swept over cen- 
tral and western Europe, every- 
where making themselves masters 
of the earlier population.” The 
theme is Change. 

“A prophecy 
May be fulfilled: it is that 
when men use 
A dark, dense metal, Change 
will surely come.” 

The tale purports to be told by a 
poet story-teller on his way to the 
great regional fair. Lowry, sur- 
named Maen—the Speechless—be- 
cause he had been struck dumb 
with horror at the sight of his 
father’s murder, reclaims his father’s 
kingship by bringing in the iron- 
armed warriors of Gaul. Against 
this background of the beginning of 
the Iron Age in Ireland, one beholds 
paraded the loves and hates of a 
man modern with the modernity of 
all psychological past. The dark, 
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predatory profile of Lowry Maen, 
stamped on the dust-jacket, is like 
a coin commemorating the end of 
tranquil, traditional kingship and 
the beginning of kingship based on 
power. 

Lovers of Swinburnian rhythms 
may perhaps carp at the stripped 
objectivity of Colum’s irregular 
blank verse. Language is unsheathed 
of subtlety and reduced to the al- 
most stressless, steel-like candor of 
child-speech. The virtual absence of 
melodic variation is relieved solely 
by the Gaelic names, studding the 
smooth flow of verse like islets of 
concentrated cadence. The result of 
this refined simplism is an uncan- 
nily accurate reproduction of au- 
thentic folk-song. 

A young Irish artist, Sean O’Sulli- 
van, has contributed black and 
white illustrations reminiscent of 
Aubrey Beardsley’s in their strict 
frugality of block and line. Starkly 
primitive as their subjects, they 
serve aS complementary interpreta- 
tions of this remote, re-created past. 
The Macmillan Co., N. Y. $1.90. 


Next Sunday’s Sermon 
by JOHN K. SHARP, A.M., S.T.B. 


The writing of a sermon requires 
sure knowledge of the fundamental 
laws of sentence construction, para- 
graph building and the various 
processes of composition. Ability in 
writing may be acquired by exactly 
the same method as a man uses to 
perfect his golf, namely by practice. 
For while it is true that natural 
ability and innate talent give greater 
facility to some, nevertheless it is 
possible for all to become proficient 
in writing. Granted the fact of a 
mind well-stocked from judicious 
and continued reading, knowledge of 
rules plus application and practice 
is the formula for successful sermon 
composition. 

Father Sharp’s Next Sunday’s Ser- 
mon was written as a text in homi- 
letics for theological students. The 
author has given a complete picture 
of sermon building both from the 
grammatical and rhetorical aspect. 
To this he adds the practical appli- 
cation of rules. Not content with the 
sermon as a finished composition, 
the author has devoted the third 
section of the text to the delivery 
of the sermon. Many an excellent 
written message has been ruined for 
all fruitful purpose by poor speaking. 

Teachers of homiletics will find 
this volume a digest of all worth- 
while aids in sermon construction; 
pupils will be furnished with a satis- 
factory text; and the priest who is 
anxious to improve his sermons in 
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Brotherhood, as to the 
Priesthood, is a grace from 
God. 


One who has the right inten- 
tion of dedicating his life to 
the Divine Master by the vows 
of religion, and who possesses 
the necessary qualities of soul 
and body, might well ask him- 
self whether God is offering 
him this grace. 
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both composition and delivery will 
be aided immeasuraby by Next Sun- 
day’s Sermon. It is to be hoped 
that in publishing the next edition 
of this splendid book, a more prac- 
tical binding will be used. 

Dolphin Press, Philadelphia. $2.00. 


Hymns to the Church 
by GERTRUDE VON LE FORT 


Here is a book of poems to become 
excited about. Cardinal Newman has 
written nothing on the Church that is 
more arresting, that is more stirring, 
that makes the pulse of your Catho- 
licity beat faster. These peans to the 
Church make you think of the words 
of some classical Credo—“Et unam 
sanctam Catholicam et Apostolicam 
Ecclesiam”—rolling and surging mili- 
tantly and triumphantly through the 
nave of a cathedral. 

They are written in free verse and 
remind you of the psalms, from which 
the author has probably derived much 
inspiration. The metaphors are rich, 
vivid, frequent and conspicuously 
daring. The poems breathe the other 
world so continuously that they must 
have been written in moments of 
great exaltation. 
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THE PASSION 
PRAYER BOOK 


This attractive and con- 
venient pocket-prayer 
manual is becoming more 
popular with those who 
do not wish to carry a 
bulky book as an aid to 
their devotions. It is ap- 
preciated for its easily 
read type, as well as for 
the wealth of prayers and 
helps to meditation it con- 
tains. 


It is published in three 
bindings: 

Imitation Leather—$1.00; 
Genuine Leather—$1.50; 
DeLuxe (Purple Morocco 
Leather), especially suit- 
able for a _ gift—$3.00. 
Plus Postage 


THE SIGN 
Union City, N. J. 

















Some of Chesterton’s paradoxes are 
mild alongside some by Baroness Le 
Fort, as when she declares to the 
Church: 

“T will love you even when my love 

of you is ended. 

I will desire you even when I 
desire you no more.” 

Her words condemning the dogmas 
by which men would save the world I 
should like to see inscribed over every 
state building in certain countries, 
which need no mention: 

“.. You are like a road that leads 
nowhither, like so many small 
steps taken around yourselves. 

You are like a driving flood, the 
sound of your gushing is for- 
ever in your mouth. 

You are the cradle of your own 
truth, tomorrow you shall be 
its grave...” 

In one place she has the Church say 

of infidels: 

“ |,. I lay hidden in the temples of 
their gods, I was darkly present 
in the sayings of their wise 
ea..." 

The power of her writing springs 
not merely from her figures but even 
more from the impact of her thought. 
You could spend hours in meditation 
on such lines as: 


“.,.all that you do not transmute 

is transmuted by death.” 

In this connection, the priceless 
poem on the Mystical Body should be 
mentioned. 

Mrs. Winthrop Chanler is to be con- 
gratulated on saving in her transla- 
tion the vigor and flavor of the dis- 
tinguished convert’s Hymnen an die 
Kirche. 

Sheed & Ward, N. Y. $1.00. 


The Liturgy of the Church 
by VIRGIL MICHEL, O.S.B. 


This book is composed of lectures 
delivered by the author at the Pius X 
School of Liturgical Music in New 
York City in the summer of 1936. 
Whilst he declares that “they are 
popular in presentation and content, 
and are in no way the product of ex- 
pert liturgical knowledge,” his devel- 
opment of the subject matter pro- 
vides ground for thinking that he is 
far too modest. 

In sixteen chapters he covers fairly 
completely the whole field of the 
liturgy. Beginning with the definition 
of the liturgy, which he calls “the 
totality of all the acts of divine service 
of a religious fellowship,” he goes on 
to describe the divine character of 
the liturgy, the liturgical year, the 
liturgical sacrifice, the sacramental 
initiation in the baptismal rite, the 
sacramental life, the sacramentals, 
the divine office, and the liturgical 
chant. In Chapter IV, “The Divine in 
Human Form,” he shows how the lit- 
urgy “is a continuation of the active 
ministry of Christ in souls. It [the 
liturgy] does not ordinarily effect the 
sudden conversion, the ‘getting’ of re- 
ligion in a moment’s flight of time 
that others talk of. Its action is rather 
a gradual transformation, effected 
through repeated enactments; it in- 
cludes a constant call for repetition, 
and envisages a continuous nearer 
approach of souls to the Divine.” 

Regarding the appropriateness of 
liturgical expression on the part of 
man, and the need of man entering 
into the spirit of the liturgy, he says, 
“liturgical expression, as we have 
seen, calls for an active participation 
by the faithful. It is not the mere 
passive subjection of oneself to an 
external influence, that of God, even 
if ‘all things were made by Him and 
without Him was made nothing that 
was made.’ ” 

Anyone with the will to be in- 
structed will profit by reading this 
book. Imbibing the spirit of the 
liturgy will make Christian living the 
cnly thing worthwhile in this world, 
where the materialistic attitude is so 
prevalent, even in the service of God. 
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It can be confidently asserted that 
The Liturgy of the Church is an ex- 
cellent addition to liturgical litera- 
ture and an efficacious promoter of 
the liturgical spirit. A detailed index 
increases its value. 

Macmillan Co., New York. $2.50. 


Parish School Administration 
by REV. PAUL CAMPBELL 


This work is a welcome addition 
to books covering the field of Cath- 
olic education. It has been written 
by a man who has not only a the- 
oretical grasp of his subject but has 
had his knowledge tested and tem- 
pered by many years of experience. 
The chapters of the book cover al- 
most every administrative problem 
that faces those responsible for the 
success of our extensive parochial 
school system. It will be especially 
valuable to the priest who may, 
by virtue of his pastorial office, be 
faced with school problems for which 
he has had no special training. In the 
Introduction, Bishop Boyle says: “I 
wish that somehow the book could 
be put in the hands of seminarians 
everywhere in this country.” Cer- 
tainly study of the book would go 
a long way towards preparing them 
for an important aspect of their 
future work in the priesthood. 

Jos. F. Wagner, Inc., N. Y. $1.76. 


Christianity and 
Communism 


Edited by H. WILSON HARRIS 


This is a compilation of articles 
on live topics of the day, written by 
seven able writers at the invitation 
of the Spectator. In the article de- 


fending Communism there seems to, 


be a studied concentration on merely 
the material aims of the doctrine 
without any statement of its atti- 
tude toward Christianity, which 
every informed person knows to be 
one of hostility. Those contributors 
who seek to find a common ground 
between Christianity and Commun-~- 
ism bring out clearly the lack of a 
true concept of fundamental religion 
and faith with a consequent mis- 
understanding of the dignity and 
destiny of man, which leaves their at- 
tempts to reconcile the two entirely 
unconvincing. Dean Inge makes a 
noble attempt to show the incom- 
patibility between the two but falls 
somewhat short of the mark because 
of a lack of appreciation of the con- 
flict between the two because of his 
failure to see complete Christianity 
in the Catholic Church alone. The 
only paper that makes the book 


worthwhile is that by Fr. D’Arcy, 
S.J., LL.D. His appraisal, founded on 
the solid doctrine, as taught by the 
Catholic Church, of the dignity and 
especially the destiny of man, of the 
relative importance of the things of 
life and of the interest of the 
Church in all that concerns the wel- 
fare of man, the individual and so- 
ciety as a whole, shows clearly that 
between Communism, the religion of 
materialism, and Christianity, the 
religion of the spiritual, there can 
be no agreement. Besides this ar- 
ticle, the book adds little of real 
value. 

Marshall Jones Co., Boston. $1.50. 


Convert Making 
by CONRAD F. REBESHER, S.S.]. 


The conversion of non-Catholics 
to the Church is and always will be 
a normal function of grace, the 
working of the Holy Spirit in the 
hearts of men. Despite the fact, 
however, that conversion must ever 
remain one of the fruits of Redemp- 
tion, human co-operation is by no 
means a negligible quantity. The soil 
of the human soul can be prepared, 
so to speak, through the instrumen- 
tality of the clergy and laity for the 
work of the Holy Ghost. As half the 
inhabitants of the United States ac- 
knowledge no affiliation with any 
church, there is need for a greater 
interest in convert making. Accord- 
ingly the appearance of Convert 
Making is both necessary and time- 
ly. 

The veteran pastor and the newly 
ordained priest, the pastor of a 
thriving city parish and the lonely 
shepherd of a few scattered souls, 
will all find Convert Making a clear 
and practical guide for this phase 
of the sacred ministry. From the 
wealth of thirty-five apostolic years 
Father Rebesher presents his experi- 
ence in fifteen chapters of interest- 
ing and illuminating data on this 
difficult duty of the priest. Every 
possible aspect of the subject is ap- 
proached and developed as fully as 
a work of this nature allows. From 
the often uninviting task of initial 
approach to reception and follow-up 
work, helpful advice is given for all 
those eager to extend the kingdom 
of God on earth. With keen psycho- 
logical insight, and at times with 
striking originality, the successful 
strategy is indicated for meeting, 
instructing and retaining converts. 

Two chapters are worthy of spe- 
cial mention. Chapter Nine contains 
a fine evaluation of the parish visi- 
tor and her work. Chapter Twelve 
gives much information that many 
a priest must otherwise discover 
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from sad experience. Those inclined 
to sub-delegate the burden of in- 
structing converts might do well to 
study this chapter. Zealous and in- 
different souls alike can find in Con- 
vert Making a helpful stimulus to 
apostolic endeavor. 

Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee. $1.50. 


I Also Send You 
by REV. THOMAS H. MOORE, S.J. 


This work is a religion course on 
Christ and His Church. While the 
theme of the book is the Church, 
Father Moore devotes the major por- 
tion of his work to the logical prere- 
quisites for accepting the authority of 
the Church. The foundation stone is 
the conviction of the existence of a 
personal God. The proofs for the ex- 
istence of God are followed by chap- 
ters on the historical validity of the 
Gospels, the Divinity of Christ, the 
establishment of a Church with 
certain prerogatives, and the identity 
of the Church so established by 
Christ with the Catholic Church. 


All this is aimed at demonstrating 


that faith in the Church and obedi- 
ence to her law are reasonable 
things. The method of the book is 
orderly and the arguments and ex- 
position are presented succinctly. 
The author makes no claim to hav- 
ing written an exhaustive treatise 
on the subject. His aim has been to 
supply a text for ordinary religion 
courses in Catholic colleges. 

Fordham University Press, N. Y. $1.50 


Life and Work of Mother 
Benedicta Bauer 


by SISTER MARY HORTENSE KOHLER, O. P. 


The subject of this work, or rather 
the principal figure in it, was a 
Bavarian-born Dominican nun of 
Holy Cross Convent, the very ancient 
Dominican institution in Ratisbon 
which traces its beginnings back to a 
foundation that had been made by 
the great Dominic himself and to 
nuns whom he had clothed in the 
white habit of the order in Rome. 
Mother Benedicta was born in 1803 
at Pielenhofen, Bavaria, and died in 
1865 at Racine, Wisconsin, in the 
convent that she had founded there 
after a short sojourn of only seven 
years in the United States. 

The story of her life as a Domin- 
ican nun begins with her admittance 
into Holy Cross Convent in 1820. The 
account of her forty-five years as a 
Dominican nun is a story of con- 
spicuous success as a teacher, a 
prioress, reformer of her convent, 
and founder of new houses of her 
order, which flourished temporally 
and spiritually under her able ad- 
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ministration. Hers was the success of 
great ability, strength of character, 
tact, tireless labor, and deep spiritu- 
ality. Her fruitful career in her na- 
tive Bavaria, by much the major 
portion of her life, was an invaluable 
preparation for the much more for- 
midable task of founding a branch of 
her institute in the United States. 
The work is ably and painstakingly 
written. It is an interesting story, 
told swiftly and with discreet silences 
here and there which tantalize the 
reader’s curiosity. Hundreds of Do- 
minican Sisters all over the country 
will read this interesting history 
with lively pleasure, gratitude, and 
laudable family pride. It is a story 
well worth the telling. 
Bruce Publishing Co. $5.00. 


A Conspecius of Modern 
Catholic Thought on the 
Essence of the Eucharistic 
Sacrifice 


by REV. EDWARD F. DOWD, A.M., S.T.L. 


The book needs but little comment 
to inform the clergy as to its con- 
tents and the advantages of having 
it on one’s book-shelf. The title does 
that perfectly. 

The two questions dealt with in 
the volume are, first, which specific 
action or ceremony contains the es- 
sence of the Mass; second, under 
what formal aspect is it said that 
the consecration embodies the essen- 
tially sacrificial action? Most of the 
book deats with the second question. 

The reader will find that Father 
Dowd has put into his hands, in one 
moderate-sized volume, a scholarly 
digest of each of the numerous and 
conflicting theories that have been 
offered as solutions to the problem 
in hand. 

In addition, each exposition of the 
various theories of sacrifice as ap- 
plied to the Mass is followed by a 
just criticism, pointing out the vul- 
nerable spots in the theory. That 
increases the value of the Conspectus 
indefinitely. 

Such a work gives to priests, 
the vast majority of whom will never 
get a chance to study at first hand 
practically all that has been written 
in modern times on the essence of 
the Eucharistic Sacrifice, a summary 
of all that we would find out about 
the subject did we study it exhaus- 
tively. 

So far as I know, there is no other 
volume such as Father Dowd’s to 
lay the whole matter before us in a 
Single panoramic view, yet with such 
clear detail. 


Catholic University, Washington. D. C. 


Grace of the Way 
by SISTER MONICA 


Grace of the Way is a charming 
little volume in which the drama of 
the Incarnation furnishes the basis 
for a wealth of healthy moralization. 
A modern insight is given into the joys 
and thrills, the uncertainties and the 
suspicions that combine to enhance 
the tale of Bethlehem. A poor carpen- 
ter and a retiring maid are seized 
from their obscurity and carried 
through a maze of mystery as they 
weave the designs of heaven into 
their lives. 

The writer has grasped the human 
interest of a divine story. She has 
veiled the halo as Mary and Joseph 
co-operate in the mission of Jesus 
Christ on earth. Realistic meditative 
applications give the continuance of 
the story a unique charm. 

This little book will receive a hearty 
welcome from all those who desire to 
learn something of the real spirit of 
Christmas, and to profit spiritually 
from meditation on the mystery of 
the Incarnation. 

Benziger Brothers, N. Y. $1.50. 


Mind and the Mystery 
by C. J. EUSTACE 


The distinguished Canadian con- 
vert, Mr. Eustace, gives us in this new 
book of his a popular presentation of 
Catholic thought on the nature, dig- 
nity, and limitations of human rea- 
son and its function in relation to 
supernatural Faith. We call it a “pop- 
ular” work because, unfortunately, 
so many of the greatest Catholic 
books on these subjects, even when 
they are available in English at all, 
involve a technicality of treatment 
which tends to discourage readers 
who have not been initiated into the 
usages of Scholasticism. Mr. Eustace’s 
language is as clear as his subject per- 
mits. At the same time he has avoided 
any substantial inaccuracy; though 
in any work of this kind it is always 
possible to be captious as to incidental 
expressions. 

The subject itself, however, is not 
a popular one at the present time be- 
cause, as the author points out, mod- 
ern thought has been so absorbed 
with the achievements of the physi- 
cal sciences that it finds little time 
for more fundamental considera- 
tions. Some of our leading thinkers, 
whether Catholic or non-Catholic, 
including such men as Dr. Alexis 
Carrel and Dr. Hutchins of Chicago 
University, have deplored this neglect 
of metaphysical truth as one of the 
fundamental evils in our present-day 
world. We hope that the present 
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work will fall into the hands of 
many an earnest student so that it 
may do its part in restoring that 
balance to life which only sound 
Catholicism can ever adequately pro- 
vide. 

Longmans, Green & Co. $2.50. 


Apologetics for the Pulpit 
by ALOYSIUS ROCHE 


Sermon preparation requires time 
and thought. Very often it entails re- 
search. The lack of leisure, the ab- 
sence of an adequate library, the 
press of other duties, frequently re- 
sult in a poor handling of the Word 
of God. Busy priests will give a glad 
welcome to the third volume of 
Apologetics for the Pulpit. 

The Sacraments and Sacra mentals 
form the main subject matter of this 
work, but such subjects as The 
Canonical Office, Symbolism, and 
Catholic Action are included. The 
forty chapters are the fruit of much 
selective reading, as the backbone of 
the volume is largely a matter of 
judicious quotations from the best 
authors. Each chapter is arranged in 
a manner helpful for sermon con- 
struction. The book is a store-house 
of ideas, the fuller development of 
which will make fine informative 
discourses for the patient man in 
the pews. 

Burns Oates & Washbourne, London. $1.50. 


The Satin Slipper 
by PAUL CLAUDEL 


The theme of this, probably M. 
Claudel’s greatest poem, is similar to 
that of Alexander Pope’s famous 
Essay—to “vindicate the ways of God 
to man.” But the resemblance ceases 
here. The Englishman’s poem is di- 
dactic. M. Claudel insinuates his les- 
son in a long and complex drama—as 
colorful, kaleidoscopic and confusing, 
as human life itself so often seems. 
Pope’s masterpiece has a cold perfec- 
tion of rhyme and phrase, but his 
reflections hardly rise above those of 
naturalistic philosophy. Claudel’s 
great work, like Dante’s, glows with 
the living light of theology, and his 
language, so often Scriptural in its 
poetical sublimity, retains much of 
its power and beauty even in transla- 
tion. 

Many a reader who will appreciate 
large portions of the poem may 
well become impatient with the plot 
as a whole. The author recognizes its 
obscurity, and with that humor with 
which the play is interspersed chal- 
lenges the reader to interpret it: “The 
point, that’s the point for you, my 
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dearest readers. Look out for your- 
selves and please don’t be angry if it 
slips through your fingers like a flea!” 
It would seem that the author real- 
izes the impossibility of adequately 
carrying out his plan—to show the 
workings of Divine Providence amid 
the apparent set-backs and contra- 
dictions in the lives of a group of men 
and women. He introduces various 
irrelevancies and apparently lapses at 
times into nonsense, as though to 
subtly indicate that the skeins of 
human life are breaking in his fingers 
as he strives to untangle them. But 
such aspects of M. Claudel’s technique 
explain why, in spite of all his high 
qualities, he is not and probably never 
will become a popular poet. 

In any case, his work is literature 
of the highest order, and principally 
because it deals with human life from 
the standpoint of its relation to the 
Divine. In this poem M. Claudel seeks 
an answer to the deepest questions of 
the human heart. And with all his 
reverent and loving tracings of the 
Hand of Providence in the lives of his 
characters, he adores the ultimate 
Mystery: 

“Since the hand of God has not 
ceased moving and with writ- 
ing with us on eternity, in lines 
short or long, 

Down to the commas, down to the 
least perceptible full stop, 

That book which will have no 
meaning until ’tis finished.” 

Sheed & Ward, N. Y. $3.50. 


The Catholic Church on the 
Nebraska Frontier (1854-1885) 


by SISTER M. AQUINATA MARTIN, O.P.,M.A. 


Again and again in the pages of 
THE SIGN we have reviewed the 
Studies in American Church History 
which have poured in a steadily in- 
creasing stream from the Depart- 
ment of American Church History 
at the Catholic University. The 
stream began as a trickle, but after 
two decades has become a recognized 
and vitalizing force in American his- 
torical research. It is true that in 
interest appeal the Studies are of 
uneven value, but no critic can deny 
that for sound scholarship, dignity, 
clear and simple historical narrative 
and exposition, they would be a 
credit to any university. — 

The pity of it is that while these 
Studies are well known and accorded 
their true value by many of our edu- 
cated non-Catholic brethren, they 
are practically unknown and there- 
fore unappreciated by many of our 
own clergy and laity. 

We now have before us another of 
these excellent Studies, done by a 
quiet, cultured nun from material, 





in one sense so sparse, and in an- 
other rather paradoxical sense so un- 
wieldy, that we cannot help marvel 
at the skill with which she has 
woven it into a very complete and 
interesting chapter in American 
Catholic Church History. 

The Nebraska Frontier was any- 
thing but a literary centre. It was 
not a centre of any kind. It was a 
stage in the journeys of broad- 
shouldered, hard-fisted men and 
grim-faced, determined women, who 
from 1854 to 1865 came and went in 
varying numbers in the eternal hope 
of wresting a living and perhaps 
great fortune from the soil or the 
mines in the surrounding territory. 
They were too busy eating and 
drinking, when not actually on the 
move or starving in miserable mud- 
huts to leave anything in writing 
concerning their lives. 

The years from 1865 to 1869 which 
marked the building of the Union 
Pacific Railway, were stabilizing 
years, heralding the era which was 
to transform “the Territory from a 
thoroughfare into a State of pros- 
pective communities.” But here 
again activity was so feverish that 
there was little opportunity to record 
current happenings. 

Even the handful of priests in all 
these years to 1870 were on the road 
and in the saddle so much in an at- 
tempt to minister unceasingly to 
their far-flung and itinerant parish- 
ioners that any connected record of 
their activities was practically im- 
possible. 

The relating and co-ordinating of 
all this changing and colorful pano- 
rama from the most meagre of 
sources was the task Sister Aquinata 
Martin set herself. The perusal of her 
finished narrative will be a delight to 
anyone interested in the American 
frontier and its effect upon American 
character. 


The Catholic University of America, Washington, 
D.C. 1937. $2.00. 


Rome and the Neapolitan 
Revolution of 1820-1821 


by JOSEPH H. BRADY 


This study of papal neutrality, as it 
obtained in the Neapolitan Revolu- 
tion of 1820-1821, was written by 
Father Brady as a partial requirement 
for a Doctorate of Philosophy at 
Columbia University. It portrays in 
detail the reaction of the Papal Gov- 
ernment to the rebellion at Naples 
during the first two years of the sec- 
ond decade of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury. We are given a description of 
the part which the Pope, as a tem- 
poral sovereign, played in its subse- 
quent international discussion and 


Our advertisers appreciate your patronage 
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settlement. Non-Catholic historians 
welcome serious studies of the Catho. 
lic Church by competent priests. It is 
obvious that in matters which involve 
much more than appears to the out- 
side world, Catholic clerical historians 
should be able to give more faithfy] 
interpretation than those who have 
only the cold facts. 

This dissertation presents the Vati- 
can’s attitude toward Nineteenth 
Century liberalism and nationalism. 
The author has liberally utilized quo- 
tations and citations from documents 
preserved in the Vatican Archives, 
Columbia University Press, N. Y. $2.50. 


SHORTER NOTES 


Our BLESSED MOTHER, by REV. P. M. 
ENDLER (Frederick Pustet, N. Y., $.50). 
People often make the mistake of 
thinking that a gift that is given to 
everyone is the possession of no one. 
They admit that God has given His 
own mother to be the mother of 
each one of us. Yet, they hesitate to 
accept as their own this treasure 
which God has given to them. They 
never think of treating Mary with 
the reverence and affection with 
which a real Mother should be 
treated. Father Endler has reminded 
us of the fact that God has given us 
Mary to be a Mother, the possibility 
of accepting or rejecting this pre- 
cious gift of God, and the tremen- 
dous consequences that hinge upon 
our choice. The truths he states are 
not new, but his manner of stating 
them makes one realize their deep 
importance. His work will do its 
share in hastening the day when the 
prophecy of Mary, our Mother, will 
be fulfilled, and all generations shall 
call her blessed. 


CouLD You EXPLAIN CATHOLIC PRAC- 
TICES? by Rev. CHARLES MULLALY, SJ. 
(Apostleship of Prayer Press, N. Y., 
25 cents). Here is a compact and 
inexpensive explanation of the 
Church’s practices. Those who lack 
time or the opportunity to page 
through the larger volumes which 
have been written on these subjects 
will appreciate this handy reference. 
Pride in their Faith as well as a de- 
sire to be of service to inquiring non- 
Catholics should prompt Catholics to 
be familiar with all that pertains to 
the Church. A good index adds to 
the value of this illustrated book. 


WEDLOCK, by C. C. MARTINDALE, S.J. 
(Sheed & Ward, New York, $1.00) is a 
small book of 63 pages containing 
four conferences on marriage which 
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he delivered in London in January, 
1936. They are doctrinal in charac- 
ter. The author attempts to show 
that God is the Creator of marriage, 
that Christ is the Creator of sacra- 
mental marriage, that grace is the 
source of fidelity and happiness, and 
that the sacramental character of 
marriage is a reflection of the union 
of Christ with His Church. Father 
Martindale’s style is bumpy and 
jerky and his manner of demonstra- 
tion is rather loose, but he is always 
interesting. Perhaps his many ac- 
tivities prevent more orderly and 
graceful writing. 


Roses FALL WHERE RIVERS MEET, by 
ALBERT H. DoOLAN, O. CaRM., (Carmel- 
ite Press, Englewood, N. J., $1.00) is 
a series of novena sermons in honor 
of St. Therese, the Little Flower. The 
title was chosen because the main 
theme of the discourses is “an ex- 
planation of the intercessory power 
of St. Therese.” It is a book which 
will have a special appeal to the 
clients. of the saint who promised to 
let fall a “shower of roses” from 
Heaven. 


The selection of books for very 
young children is for the average 
adult a difficult task. If you have 
been searching for a suitable gift for 
a young acquaintance, you will find 
the solution of your problem in 
TAKING DOWN THE Cris, by REV. 
Francis X. Downey, S.J. (Pro Par- 
vulis Book Club, Inc., N. Y., $1.00). 
It is the wistful story of a nine-year- 
old colored boy in a boarding school 
in the West Indies—away from his 
parents for the first time. To take 
his mind off his homesickness, Sister 
Baptista asks him to help her in 
taking down the Christmas Crib. The 
experiences of the astonished little 
boy while engaged in this task— 
when the animals, the shepherds and 
even the Holy Family come to life— 
make an amusing and exciting story. 

The author of this book is Chair- 
man of the Pro Parvulis Book Club, 
which was formed a year and a half 
ago for the purpose of selecting en- 
tertaining and worthwhile books for 
Catholic children. Victor Dowling 
illustrates the book with twenty-five 
delightful sketches. 


SPIRITUAL LIFE AND PROGRESS, by 
FATHER Dominic Devas, O.F.M. 
(Burns, Oates and Washbourne, 
London, $2.50) is a translation into 
English of the Thirteenth Century 
work composed by the Franciscan, 
David of Augsburg. This is another 
Sign of that healthful tendency of 
making the old masters of the spirit- 
ual life available to modern readers. 


The great number of extant manu- 
scripts of Friar David’s work proves 
its popularity in the Middle Ages. 
There can be no question of its value 
to the people of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury who are seriously interested in 
the spiritual life. Its style and em- 
phasis vary somewhat from more re- 
cent treatises but there is about it 
a welcome lack of sentimentality and 
treatment of non-essential devo- 
tional practices. The work is directed 
to the inculcation of the stern reali- 
ties of the spiritual life as being the 
foundation upon which must be 
erected any superstructure which is 
to stand. This does not mean that 
there is harshness about the treatise 
of David but merely that he faces 
the fact of fallen human nature and 
the difficulties which must be over- 
come if the soul is to follow the full 
teaching of Christ. 


MEDITATIONS ON THE GOSPELS, by 
BISHOP OTTOKAR PRrOHASzKA (Sheed 
and Ward, N. Y., 3 vol. $6) are the 
fruit of the daily meditation of a 
learned and saintly man. The brief 
sketch of the life of Bishop Pro- 
haszka, which Father Martindale 
gives in the Foreword, will make one 
more appreciative of this work, for 
it was from his never-omitted daily 
meditation that the good Bishop 
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derived strength to do so many 
things well for God and the Church. 
The three volumes cover every re- 
corded incident in the life of Christ 
and dwell upon every aspect of the 
doctrine taught during the public 
ministry. Naturally the point of 
view is not critical nor exegetical 
but ascetical. This is as it should be, 
for the aim is to urge the soul to 
embrace the teaching and example 
of Christ in order to live by them. 
What these meditations did for their 
author can at least to some degree 
be accomplished in every earnest 
soul using them perseveringly. The 
translator, Margaret De Pal, has 
done a valuable work in making the 
Hungarian text available to English 
readers. 


THE NEW ROMAN MISSAL, arranged 
by Rev. F. X. LASANCE and REv. FRAN- 
cis A. WALSH, (Benziger Bros., New 
York) is not only a complete daily 
missal in Latin and English, but also 
a small treasury of doctrinal and 
liturgical knowledge about the Mass. 
The Ordinary of the Mass occupies 
the centre of the book and is printed 
on a heavier paper than the rest of 
the missal. Book-markers help the 
user to follow the Mass. The book 
numbers 1852 pages. Prices range 
from $3.25 to $10.00. 








‘ 
> THE BROTHERS OF MERCY; 
} of St. John of God, who care for and nurse 
§ male patients both in hospitals and in private 
homes, are seeking candidates. Young men, { 
between the ages of 17 and 37, who feel them- ¢ 
selves called to this noble work, will please ¢ 
P apply to the 
§$ NOVICE MASTER, BROTHERS OF MERCY 
3 49 Cottage Street Buffalo, N. Y. 











ROSEMONT COLLEGE 


Rosemont, Pa. 
Conducted by the Religious of the Society of the 
Holy Child Jesus. A College for Catholic Women. 
Incorporated under the laws of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania with power to confer Degrees in Arts, Sciences 
and Letters. Junior year abroad. For resident and 
non-resident students. Situated eleven miles from 
Philadelphia on the Main Line of the P. RB. R. 
Address Registrar 














LA SALLE fci'vtuy 

CADEMY 
EFFECTIVE college preparation under 
Brothers of the Christian School. Small 
classes. Well-equipped buildings on 167- 
acre Long Island estate., Pool and ocean 
swimming. 9-hole golf course. R.O.T.C. 
Junior Dept., 53rd year. Moderate rate. 
Catalog. 


Registrar, Box 8S, Oakdale, L. I., N. Y. 





Ravenhill 


West School Lane, Germantown, Phila. 
Boarding and Day School for Girls 
Conducted by the Religious of the Assumption 


College preparatory. General Courses MONTESSORI 
Classes for little girls and boys. 


Address: The Reverend Mother. 














College of New Rochelle 
New Rochelle, New York 


Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Fully Accredited By the Association of American Universities 
Westchester County—Sixteen Miles From Grand Central Station New York City 
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HILL COLLEGE 


Pre-Medicine, Pre-Law, Teacher Training, Social Service 
Degrees in Liberal Arts, Music, Home Economics 


Accredited by Association of American Universities 


Women from 11 foreign countries and 37 American States 


Greensburg 
Pennsylvania 
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Archconfraternity 


of the Passion of Jesus Christ 


The Incarnation 
Do WE really and profoundly appreciate the mystery of the 


Incarnation? 


Have we, even once, and for a short time only, during this 
Christmastide thought seriously on the subject? 

And yet the Incarnation is the fundamental and decisive thing 
in God’s will to redeem mankind. There is no conceivable form 
of redemption in which God’s love could have revealed itself so 
visibly, forcibly and so effectively as the Incarnation. For what is 
more visible than flesh and blood, than the Child in the Manger, 
than the Crucified, than the Risen Christ? What is more appeal- 
ing than that God should give us His only-begotten Son?—what 
more effective, for now the redemption is a resplendent reality. 

But the mystery and the miracle of Christ is not that a human 
nature was taken up into the divinity, but that a Divine Person 
became a full and perfect man. It is not that flesh became God, 
but that God became flesh. That is the mystery, the miracle, the 
stupendous prodigy. And therefore how we ought to thrill with 
joy and thankfulness at the words of St. John: “And the Word 
was made flesh and dwelt amongst us: and we saw His glory, as 
it were the glory of the only begotten of the Father, full of grace 
and truth.” Or at the words of St. Paul: “He emptied Himself, 
taking the form of a servant, being made in the likeness of men, 


and in habit found as a man.” 


Here we have food for prayerful consideration, not only during 
this Christmastide but for a lifetime. Members of the Archcon- 
fraternity will find a great help by reading slowly and medita- 
tively the Nicene Creed on page 39 of the Manual; also the Gospel 


of St. John, on page 53. 


And how fervently should we not recite the Angelus and the 
accompanying prayer: “Pour forth, we beseech Thee, O Lord, Thy 
grace into our hearts, that we, to whom the Incarnation of Christ 
Thy Son was made known by the message of an angel, may, by 
His Passion and Cross, be brought to the glory of His Resurrection. 
Through the same Christ Our Lord.” 


St. MIcHAEL’s MONASTERY, 
Union City, N. J. 


(REv.) RAyMuUND KOHL, C.P., 
GENERAL DIRECTOR 


Gemma’s Leagueof Prayer 


Buessep Gemma Galgani, the 
White Passion Flower of Lucca, 
Italy, is the patron of this League 
of Prayer. 

Its purpose is to pray for the 
conversion of the millions of pa- 
gan souls in the Passionist Mis- 
sions in Hunan, China, and to 
obtain spiritual comfort and 
strength for our devoted mission- 
ary priests and Sisters in their 
difficult mission field. 

No set form of prayers is pre- 
scribed. The kind of prayers said 
and the number of them is left to 
the inclination and zeal of every 
individual member. In _ saying 
these prayers, however, one should 
have the general intention, at 
least, of offering them for the 
spread of Christ’s Kingdom in 
China. 

“The Spiritual Treasury,’’ 
printed every month on this page, 


shows the interest taken by our 
members in this campaign. 

All requests for leaflets, and all 
correspondence relating to Gem- 
ma’s League should be addressed 
to Gemma’s League, care of THE 
Sicn, Union City, New Jersey. 


SPIRITUAL TREASURY FOR THE 
MONTH OF DECEMBER 
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BROAW CORMMAUMIONS 2.22. cccccccccece 8,359 
Visits to B. Sacrament ............. 12,018 
Spiritual Communions ............ 32,957 
Benediction Services ............... 6,216 
Sacrifices, Sufferings ............... 15,787 
Stations of the Cross .............. 5,744 
Visite to the Crucifix .............. 5,583 
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Restrain Not Grace 
From the Dead 


(Ecclus. 7:37) 


Kindly remember in your pray- 
ers and good works the follow- 
ing recently deceased relatives 
and friends of our subscribers: 
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May their souls and the souls of 
all the faithful departed through 
the mercy of God rest in peace. 






















—Amen. 
Ga’ 


THE CUNEO PRESS, INC., U. 


S.A. 
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Putting Expense 





To us you are not customers . . . you 
are not merely’ subscribers —- you are 
Friends. Because you are interested not 
only in what The Sign is but in what 
The Sign is trying to do. 


The picture above tells a real story. Ex- 

pense is expense. When expense means 

costs which are necessary everyone can un- 

derstand. But when expense means waste 
it is just that. 


Every item — and there are others — listed 
above is really unnecessary expense. You 
control them. Won’t you help us cut them? 


DELAYED RENEWALS- mean = extra 
mailing. That’s expensive. Acknowledge 


On the Spot ~——~~—_™ 


These Are Expense Items Which You Can Turn 
Into Profit ....%In Fact Only You Can Do It 






your expiration notice. A note — even say- 
ing ‘‘No’’— will save money. 


UNREGISTERED CASH is easily “‘lost.”’ 
Lost to you and to us. 


USE FORM ENVELOPES for returns. 
It saves you an envelope and time here for 
us. 


UNFULFILLED PLEDGES. A pledge 
from you to subscribe is your word to us. 
Circumstances may prevent your keeping 
it. We understand. A note from you will 
save unnecessary mailing. 


You can help us cut expense. And every 
bit of it saved means so much more toward 
what The Sign is trying to do. But it de- 
pends on You. 





EVERY PENNY SAVED IS A CONTRIBUTION 








Cover The World . . . 
While You Stay at Home 


Forget the baggage and the tickets. If you are not in a 


position to enjoy the pleasure of travel, you can cover 
the world’s affairs by reading. But the current of modern 


THE SIGN life flows swiftly. You have time for only the best in 


periodicals. papers and books. We’re combing the world 
U 


+ ’ ‘ ‘ . zy ‘ 
for the best available writers for our national Catholic 


| we . . . . _ 
Union City-N. J. magazine. Don’t miss a single copy of THE SicNn. Intro- 


duce your friends to a pleasure that you are enjoying. 











